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Present Library Conditions in China* 
T. C. Tai, B. A., B. L. S. librarian of Tsing Hua college Peking, China 


has undergone a movement of 
change. Politically the outlook is 
still very dark, but social and educa- 


ac the Revolution of 1911, China 


tional works have bright prospects. In_ 


1912 the Ministry of Education laid 
great emphasis on social education, and 
he regards the public library as one of 
the powerful agencies in the diffusion 
of knowledge among the people. The 
government turned the imperial library 
of the late Manchu dynasty at Peking 
into a public library and ordered the 
authorities of different provinces and 
districts to establish public libraries. 
Some of the districts have carried out 
the order, but some, owing to lack of 
funds, are still in the period of prepara- 
tion. At present the library conditions 
in China are in their infancy. 

This article is not a general survey 
of present Chinese libraries, but a 
sketch of a few so-called leading libra- 
ries. These can be roughly classified 
into three types, namely, society libra- 
ries, college libraries, and public libra- 
ries. The society library has been 





* Mr. Tai will be very glad to answer any 
inquiries relating to Chinese library topics 
or, indeed, any Chinese subject within his 
knowledge and ability. A letter addressed 
to him at Tsing Hua college library, 
Peking, China, will receive his prompt at- 
tention. 


mainly established by westerners and 
maintained by membership fee. The 
acquisition chiefly depends upon dona- 
tion, exchanges and complimentary 
copies from authors. The best known 
is the Library of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society at 
Shanghai. 

This library was founded about 1860 
and the collection on China given by 
Mr Wylie formed its nucleus. Now it 
has about 4000 volumes in foreign lan- 
guages and about 2000 in Chinese. Al- 
though the collection is not large, it is 
fairly strong in works on China. The 
section of Eastern Asiatic languages 
was enlarged by Messrs Kingsmill and 
Morse. The famous _ bibliographer, 
Henri Cordier, compiler of “Bibli- 
otheca Sinica,” was once the librarian 
of this society library. 

The Dewey decimal classification 
with the Cutter author numbers and 
the card dictionary catalog were 
adopted in 1907, upon the strong rec- 
ommendation of Dr Bolton of the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum. The library is open 
daily and the privilege of taking out 
books is enjoyed by members only. 
Members not resident in Shanghai can 
have books by mail. 

As a model for establishing society 
libraries in different parts of China for 
meeting special needs, it is a very good 
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example for the foreigners who are in 
the service of Chinese governmental, 
commercial, industrial and other cor- 
porations, and for the Chinese students 
who have received their technical edu- 
cation in this country or in Europe. 
It will require generations yet for the 
Chinese public libraries to have strong 
collections of scientific books. 

Almost every college now has a sort 
of library. A few of the could-be- 
called college libraries are as follows: 

Hongkong Queen’s college library. 

Huangchow ChiKiang college library. 

Lin-Nan college library. 

Nanking High Normal college library. 

Nanking university library. 

Pei Yang university library. 

Peking Government university library. 

Peking Medical college library. 

Peking Methodist university library. 

Peking Tsing Hua college library. 

Shanghai Baptist college library. 

Shanghai Polytechnic institute library. 

Shanghai St John’s university, Low li- 

brary. 

Shanghai Siccawei Catholic college li- 

brary. 

Shangtung university library. 

Shensi university library. 

Soochow university library. 

Tungchow Union college library. 

Wuchang Boone university library. 

All the libraries named above have 
two collections, one in English and the 
other in Chinese. Among the 19 li- 
braries, so far the writer knows only 
three which are run according to the 
systems of modern American libraries 
with modifications. 

1. Wuchang Boone university li- 
brary. This was extended and reor- 
ganized through the effort of Miss M. 
FE. Wood about 1907. It has two col- 
lections, one of 6000 volumes in Eng- 
lish and the other of 9000 in Chinese. 
As Mr Seng, the assistant librarian 
says: “The former is largely made up 
of theological and literary books; the 
latter, of classics and _ histories. 
Though the collection is too small to 
meet all the needs of that city, the 
books have been well selected.” This 
library has been adequately organized 
and has done a great service not only 
to the students and alumni of that uni- 
versity, but also to the community of 
Wuchang at large. 
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2. The Low library of St John’s 
university, Shanghai, was begun about 
1890. Mr Low’s donation formed the 
nucleus of the collection. It has grad- 
ually and steadily grown year after 
year, until now it has its own quarters 
in the Anniversary Hall which was a 
gift from the alumni, students and 
friends, to the present president, Dr 
Pott, in commemmoration of the 25th 
anniversary of his presidency. The 
writer was then the librarian of the 
Low library and had the pleasure of 
watching its progress personally from 
1909 to 1914. Its yearly growth neces- 
sitated the removal from the Yen Hall 
to the beautiful building in the Chao- 
Feng garden in 1911. 

For the sake of convenience in 
charging, shelving and cataloging, all 
the Chinese books in 1912 were bound 
in the style of English books. This 
was a great innovating advance in the 
history of Chinese libraries. Both 
English and Chinese books were classi- 
fied according to Dewey decimal classi- 
fication and the experiment was intro- 
duced of having a card classed catalog 
for the Chinese books. The section of 
Chinese history, 951, was also ex- 
panded in 1913. According to the 1916 
report the library has 8000 volumes in 
English and 5000 volumes in Chinese. 
It is now well organized and ably ad- 
ministered under Mr Hsu, once a stu- 
dent in the New York public library 
school. 

3. Peking Tsing Hua college li- 
brary. This institution was a recent 
production of 1908 and became a col- 
lege in 1911. Before the summer of 
1914 the library had about 11,000 vol- 
umes in Chinese and 500 volumes in 
English and two dozen periodicals. On 
account of the rapid needs of the col- 
lege and the amount of reference work 
done by the faculty and students, the 
library was, has been, and is always in 
thirst of new books. Within the last 
four years the collection grew to 25,000 
volumes in Chinese, 6000 volumes in 
foreign languages and 150 periodicals. 
In 1916 the accessioning and classifica- 
tion were properly completed and or- 
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ganized. A mimeograph catalog of 
Chinese books was issued. According 
to the library report of February, 1918, 
the circulation in February reached the 
figure of 1389 volumes. In order to ac- 
commodate the rapidly increasing 
number of books, an up-to-date library 
building has just been completed in 
August, 1918, and its two big read- 
ing rooms can take more than two hun- 
dred readers at a time, and the stack 
capacity for 150,000 volumes in foreign 
languages was planned for the devel- 
opment of the next 15 years. The 
books are well selected and aim to have 
a strong collection on China in differ- 
ent languages. 

Since 1914 I have been the librarian 
of that young but hopeful institution. 
Now it is my duty to point out a seri- 
ous danger in such a rapidly growing 
library. The present-day Chinese edu- 
cators begin to know the importance 
of a library, but are still ignorant of its 
administrative questions. They are 
willing to assign big appropriations for 
acquisitions, but are extremely stingy 
in the expenses of maintenance and ad- 
ministration. Economically and scien- 
tifically it is much better for a library 
to have a steady growth, but at the 
same time with an efficient system of 
administration. 

On account of lacking statistics, I 
am able to give only a few well-known 
public libraries in four provinces, viz., 
Chihli, Shangtung, Kiangsu, and Che- 
kiang. In those four provinces there 
are 16 organized public libraries, and 
the few well-known ones are as fol- 
lows: 

The Peking public library estab- 
lished in 1912 has about 80,000 vol- 
umes besides a big collection of an- 
cient and valuable transcript copies. 
The systems of classification and cata- 
loging are in accord with the “Impe- 
rial descriptive catalog of the Manchu 
dynasty.” It has two branch libraries, 
the Peking branch public library and 
the Peking free public library. 

The public libraries in China sell 
tickets for using books. The amount 
of ticket charges is different in differ- 
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ent localities and also varies according 
to the kind of ticket you buy. There 
are six grades of tickets in the Peking 
public library, namely 1) one penny 
ticket for ordinary books, 2) one penny 
ticket for periodicals and newspapers, 
3) one penny student ticket for ordi- 
nary books, 4) free student ticket for 
periodicals and newspapers, 5) one 
nickel ticket for incunabula, 6) half 
nickel ticket for the manuscript copy 
of the famous “Imperial descriptive 
catalog of the Manchu dynasty.” Cer- 
tainly the public is not admitted to the 
stack rooms. There are many reading 
rooms, as special reading room for spe- 
cial ticket holders, ladies’ reading 
room, periodical and newspaper reading 
room, etc. There is much red tape in 
drawing books. 

Besides the six ordinary tickets, 
there are two classes of special tickets, 
first and second. Those who hold the 
special ticket of the first class can en- 
joy the privilege of inspecting and 
using ordinary books, periodicals, 
newspapers, incunabula, etc., without 
charge in addition to having access to 
the stacks. Those who hold the special 
ticket of the second class can enjoy 
only the free use of ordinary books, 
periodicals and newspapers. The free 
public libraries in China mean to let 
the people use their collections without 
any charge, but you cannot draw out 
the books for home use. In connection 
with those libraries there are generally 
playgrounds and public lecture halls. 

The second well-known public library 
is situated in the metropolitan city of 
Soochow, Kiangsu province. It has 
85,000 volumes and the books are very 
well selected. The red tape in that 
library is comparatively better and less 
than in the Peking public library and 
the amount of charge has two grades 
instead of six. The penny special 
ticket holder can use the special read- 
ing room and the half penny ticket 
holder the ordinary reading room. 

The third public library requiring 
special mention is the Wusih public li- 
brary. It was founded in 1914 and 
now has about 30,500 volumes. Ac- 
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cording to the 1915 annual report the 
average number of readers in each 
month is about 300. The ticket charge 
is the same as in the other public li- 
braries, but has only one grade, the 
half penny ticket. The other public 
libraries in different provinces have al- 
most the same features as the Wusih 
public library, but not so well organ- 
ized. The following two tables illus- 
trate the comparison between a Chi- 
nese district library and an American 
city library. 
Annual report of Wusih public library for 
1915 Chinese 


Expenses Currency 
Salary for 5 members............ $ 690 
DWOVSRIWANES 55.5 555 350555 454% 06% 60 
Board for the library staff....... 248.888 
Acquisition of books............. 636.834 
Stationery, printing .........<.<:. 159.515 
C}LN Ss SSB eee teen wa meee. 158.195 
$1953.432 
Equal to $1302 U. S. Currency roughly. 
Income 
ONIN BHR ii os csisc cys sdeccss ee? 
DICet DHRIRES: <.4ccsccsnwsas sss 65.975 





$2192.104 
Equal to $1538 U. S. Currency roughly. 
Annual report of Troy, N. Y. public library, 





1916 
Expenses 

ONANGRS cou cu tecs Nunn keen Anesues $ 7293.26 
upp ey narra er 470.92 
Pe aE eMNIEN MERU 3 5 cake bro -ee a sowie > 894.62 
RIN. 2c. ease se ak oeseeecesces 551.02 
PRNBIINL SS Be ipiie co oct Sat re ncaa a Glace 1147.73 
PRTSOICNIG 5 65)s kaa doo eso ees Sosa 391.36 
Dibfarian, €XpPenseS . 3.2.0.5. 274.46 
MEORIER chess cGcGeasne soeesaes es 311.00 
SRRITANCE Sak c une c kw dics cawwsiees 151.20 
SOONER os Ss. cone ee cake Soe a ene 933.13 

$12,418.70 

Income 

SenCEnl ANG 65% Scat sccse aback $ 1407.01 
PCAN RNNNRTA | 55 5 Geos asso ss aie eins 1032.93 
Binte oF New VOrks...04 46.52.5025 100.00 
ESL BPOY bn520 sean nawae seen ss 8500.00 
MEMES OUC co 654s Gaaaubaw ses eeor 639.92 
ULES IS Snag Se en aa ar oer a eo 1002.24 

$12,682.10 


The population of Wusih is about 
one and half as large as that of Troy, 
but the library income and expense 
are only one-tenth those of the latter 
city. It is quite ridiculous now to com- 
pare the Chinese college libraries with 
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those of Columbia, Harvard, and other 
American colleges, and the public li- 
braries with those of New York, Bos- 
ton, and other American public libra- 
ries. 

A republic cannot be a true republic 
unless her citizens are properly edu- 
cated. \Vhat have the libraries to do 
with the education of the people? The 
people of my country are not awake 
enough to answer this question, but 
you, the American librarians, can an- 
swer this question not only with pride 
but already prove to the world the 
good fruits of your actual deeds. I do 
not write to flatter you, but I do write 
to speak the truth. When the Prus- 
sian imperialism comes to the dust, 
the historian will say that American 
spirit and civilization saved the world. 
The American spirit and civilization 
were, are, and will be, carefuly culti- 
vated in the deeds of the American li- 
braries and the American Library As- 
sociation War Service. Any one who 
attended the A. L. A. Conference this 
year at Saratoga and visited the camp 
libraries will be my witness to the 
truth of my statements. 

Since the treaty of Wanghia, be- 
tween China and the United States on 
July 3, 1844, the history of the rela- 
tions between these two great repub- 
lics is one of unbroken friendship. We, 
the Chinese, always feel grateful 
towards your many a hearty and 
friendly help in_ political, sbcial, 
educational and missionary works. 
We trust you because you are 
not the avaricious devourers of ter- 
ritory, but the loyal followers of de- 
mocracy, fearless protectors of liberty, 
and true lovers of humanity. Now, I 
appeal to you, the American librarians 
and the Americans, that once more you 
win from us an everlasting gratitude 
by helping your young sister republic 


to educate her citizens by a library. 
movement. I know you will not fail 


to answer the call by taking up the 
pleasant motherly duty of nourishing 
the four hundred millions with intel- 
lectual food after your manly work of 
slaughtering the “Brute of Kultur.” 


rd 
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Adapting the Library to the School 


Hannah Logasa, librarian, University high school, Chicago 


O well has the public library 
S adapted itself to the needs of the 
community, so well organized its 
resources and made its material avail- 
able, that the high schools have recog- 
nized this great service and wish to 
have within the high school commu- 
nity the services of the library agency. 
The high school is a community 
with a well-defined purpose. It is com- 
posed of a large number of pupils of 
high school age and a small body of 
educators who are engaged in giving 
the pupils a body of organized knowl- 
edge. The school is a community with 
a traditional background and a slowly 
changing, modifying, modern  ten- 
dency. In this intensive, well organ- 
ized, well-defined system the library is 
established on the public library ideal 
of service; but in many cases the li- 
brary does not adapt itself to the school 
organization and purpose. The reason 
given for this failure of the library to 
adapt itself is that by doing so the li- 
brary would lose its identity as a unit 
and be merged into the school system. 
It is just by this merging of the library 
until it is only one of the departments 
of the school that the library can best 
serve the school. The library should 
so adapt itself to the spirit, tradition, 
and organization of the school that 
principal, teachers, and pupils own the 
library, as the public owns the public 
library. This is not giving up library 
professional standards; it is living up 
to them. The library is an integral 
part of education when it adapts itself 
to the service it is called upon to per- 
form. 

In the University high school the li- 
brary serves as the workroom for the 
school. Many different activities go 
on at the same time. A boy may be 
making cardboard models for geom- 
etry ; a girl finishing her work for sew- 
ing; a group of pupils may be arranging 
and pasting their scrapbooks for “Sur- 
vey of art”; a group drawing maps for 
physiography. At the same time a 
large number are studying from their 
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textbooks, while the larger number are 
preparing their lessons from library 
material. A few are reading books or 
magazines for pleasure and in these 
wartime days pupils who have finished 
their work are knitting. Yet with all 
these varied occupations there are 
plan, purpose, and the discipline of a 
well ordered democracy. 

The test of the success or failure of 
a high school library cannot be meas- 
ured by the circulation of books. Its 
functions are too manifold in the 
school community to be judged by any 
one standard of progress. What place 
the library holds in the school can best 
be determined by the answers to these 
questions: 

What is the principal’s estimate of the 
value of the library in his institution? 

Is the library furthering the teaching? 

Is the library keeping in touch with the 
new courses being developed and is it de- 
veloping new material to fit the courses? 

Does the library play a part in all the 
school life and activities? 

How many departments codperate with 
the library? 

What is the library doing to develop the 
reading habit of the pupils? 

Is the library adapting its technique and 
rules to the best interest of the school based 
on a knowledge of what will best serve the 
school? 

This last point is of great impor- 
tance, for in the high school it is essen- 
tial that the simplest, most effective 
methods of conducting the library be 
used. This refers to fines for overtime 
books, rules for circulation of books, 
necessary duplication of books, simpli- 
fication of the catalog, adaptation of 
the subject headings to the course of 
study of the school, and the building 
up of library material around the cur- 
riculum. 

In the public library it is necessary 
to charge a fine for overdue books, but 
this fine is not logical in the school li- 
brary. It is far better to develop in 
the pupils a social responsibility for the 
prompt return of books. This has been 
done in the University high school li- 
brary and has been found to work ad- 
mirably, 
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Ironclad rules for circulation of 
books are out of place in the high 
school library. Rules there must be 
for orderly and effective work; but 
these must be flexible enough so that 
they facilitate the work of the school. 
Teachers and pupils must not be ham- 
pered by needless red tape. School li- 
brary organization is at its highest de- 
velopment when there is system with- 
out the irritating reminders. of it. 

Intelligent adaptability comes with 
understanding. When the teachers 
and the librarian understand the ideals 
of their relative professions and how 
these can work together for the good 
of the pupils and the furtherance of 
the work of the school, there will be 
the desired codperation. Here are a 
few ways in which this understanding 
can be brought about: 

a) The librarian should visit classes 
in the school. This will show her how 
the library material is actually used in 
the classroom, how the pupils react 
to their jesson assignment. Teaching 
is an art and the librarian will be able 
to see some of the intricacies that enter 
into it. This visiting creates a pro- 
fessional spirit; each is a specialist to 
the other and both are working for the 
same end. 

b) Give a course of lessons to fresh- 
men pupils on “How to use the li- 
brary.” This is best done in connec- 


tion with the English course. In the 
University high school the teacher 


takes charge of the library while the ii- 
brarian is teaching her English class. 
The course should be simple, non- 
technical, and related to the other 
school work. This can be done by giv- 
ing the pupils actual problems they are 
meeting in their classrooms and relat- 
ing them to the library. For the libra- 
rian giving the course, this has a direct 
value; it shows her some of the joys 
and the difficulties in actual teaching. 


Even tho the librarian may not 
have had teaching experience, she 
should not hesitate to undertake to or- 
ganize and give the library instruction. 
The criticism of a critic teacher on my 
teaching may perhaps give heart to 
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some librarian who lacks confidence. 
This was his criticism: “I could see 
that she wasn’t a teacher; but she was 
so enthusiastic that she carried the pu- 
pils with her and she certainly got the 
work out of them.” 

c) Monthly reports to the principal 
of library progress, of circulation of 
books, number of pupils using the li- 
brary, cooperation with other depart- 
ments, types of material used, points of 
contact with school activities, and any 
item of interest connected with the li- 
brary, bring the library in close touch 
with the administration. The princi- 
pal knows what the library is actually 
doing and can bring about new meth- 
ods and means of cooperation. 

d) The library has ideals, problems, 
successful ventures, the school faculty 
should know about these and faculty 
meeting is the time and the place to 
discuss these. The librarian should at- 
tend all faculty meetings and once a 
year should address the faculty. The 
wonderful response you will get, the 
greater opportunity for helpfulness, 
will repay you for the time spent in 
preparation for your talk. Your talk 
should be as concrete as possible. At 
the first faculty meeting I addressed, 
the faculty listened to me with seem- 
ing interest while I told them what I 
hoped to accomplish and some of the 
problems and the difficulties to be over- 
come. When I spoke of an experiment 
I had carried out to show the relation 
between habits of study and classroom 
recitation and cited the names of pu-’ 
pils who exemplified this, then the ef- 
fect was magical. The following is the 
outline of a talk I gave in faculty meet- 
ing: 

What the teachers can do to help the library 

Help the librarian in her efforts to in- 
crease the outside reading. Suggest that 
pupils read books on your subject. The li- 
brarian will upon request furnish special 
reading lists. Will provide books from 
other libraries. 

Give the librarian a list of the books re- 
ferred to before assignment is made to the 
class. This makes it possible for the ma- 
terial to be ready at the first request. 
a) Gives the library time to call in a book 
charged out in circulation. b) Makes it 
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possible for the librarian to get copies from 
other libraries when such copies are dupli- 
cated there. 

Suggest any books or magazines which 
would be helpful in your work. It is not 
always possible to secure these, but it is 
valuable as indicative of the type of class- 
work and kind of library material needed. 

Make definite lesson assignments, so that 
pupils will not need to consult with each 
other. 

Report failing pupils in time so that the 
librarian may be able to correct faulty 
study habits. 

Stress in the classroom the importance of 
right attitude toward. lesson preparation. 

The steps which enable pupils to react suc- 
cessfully to classroom assignments take 
place in the library. 

Provide the librarian with a list of your 
practice teachers. This will enable the li- 
brarian to help these teachers. 

What the library can do to help the teachers 

Magazine analysis. Current magazines 
are analyzed by the librarian. Special sub- 
jects or topics will be called to your atten- 
tion if request is made. 

Bulletin board in the library. May be 
used to post lesson assignments, _ illu- 
strations, classroom notices. 

Reserve books and magazines may be 
taken to the classroom, provided no other 
class is referred to the material. 

Special examinations and tests may be 
given in the library. The librarian will take 
charge of questions and see to it that the 
examination is taken under proper condi- 
tions. 

Librarian will gladly suggest topics for 
oral English, debates, and will supply the 
references needed. 

Social activities. The librarian will co- 
operate with all clubs. 

Upon request the librarian will send a re- 
port of the study habits of pupils to the 
teacher. 

Teachers planning new courses will find 
the librarian ready to codperate with them 
in building up new ever d material. 


e) Get the teacher’s point of view. 
Read educational literature and period- 
icals and you will know what is going 
on in the educational world, the con- 
troversies, the experiments, the ten- 
dencies. You will know why the 
teachers of classics and Flexner dis- 
agree; why members of your modern 
language department take sides on the 
direct and the indirect method of 
teaching; why some English teachers 
“hitch their wagon to a star,” while 
others “keep their vehicle on the 
ground.” This reading will make you 

as familiar with the great names in ed- 


ucation and what they stand for as you 
are with the leaders in your own pro- 
fession. You will develop a great in- 
terest and respect for what your school 
is trying to accomplish and this will 
give you the loyalty to do your share; 
to do it in the way the school wants it 
done. 

f) Try to know as many pupils as 
you can; get that personal contact 
which makes for understanding. There 
is no better way than to broaden your 
own interests to include all school ac- 
tivities. The library is one-sided when 
it interests itself only with literature 
and history and neglects all the other 
varied interests. If the librarian can 
get the school spirit, just as the loyal 
pupils get it, she has solved the prob- 
lem of her interest in school activities. 
It is quite as necessary to see pupils at 
play as at work; to see them in the 
gymnasium, on the athletic field, in 
their social hours, in their clubs. It 
gives the librarian a well rounded idea 
of the pupil as a personality. 

Teachers are very busy just as the 
librarian is, but they are not too busy 
to cooperate with the librarian in mak- 
ing the library an integral part of edu- 
cation. It is by adapting the library 
to the school that the library can live 
up to its ideal of service. 





School Libraries of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
From a recent school survey 

Grand Rapids is fortunate in having 
close cooperation between schools and 
library. The form of organization is 
excellent for this purpose. 

Of the six members of the Board of 
library commissioners, five are elected 
by the citizens at large, including women, 
on a non-partisan ballot, and the sixth 
member is the superintendent of schools 
ex officio. At the present time the su- 
perintendent of schools is the presi- 
dent of the library board. The title to 
all property of the library rests with 
the board of education. 

For 20 years the Public library has 
maintained deposit and branch libra- 
ries in all the larger school buildings. 
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The board of education takes care pri- 
marily of desk books, supplementary 
and class room reference books; while 
the board of library commissioners 
supplies the general reading needed, 
and also the periodical literature for 
both the central library and _ all 
branches in school buildings. 

A reading room is provided by the 
board of education in about one-third 
of the regular school buildings, and 
commodious quarters in all new build- 
ings. The school board supplies heat, 
light and janitor service; the library 
board the books, periodicals, card 
catalogs, and librarians. It conducts the 
weekly story hour from October to 
March; the course of eight or ten free 
lectures each year, and the systematic 
instruction of the children in the use of 
the library. The reading rooms are 
used by both children and adults in the 
community during the hours a public 
library is usually open. Separate en- 
trances and heating facilities are pro- 
vided for community uses while the 
schools are not in session. 

These branches contain from 1000 to 

3500 v., of which about half are for 
children. Each is supplied with 25 or 
30 current periodicals. 
_ In most schools in which branches 
have not been opened, there are de- 
posit libraries, managed by the principal 
and teachers, the size of the library be- 
ing governed by the demands. Its ex- 
pansion and diminution constitute a 
barometer of reading conditions within 
the building. 
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Traveling libraries of 25 to 200 books 
are also sent to the schools on special 
topics, which may be kept at a building 
for from four to six weeks. The books of 
both traveling and deposit libraries are 
free of access to pupils at all times 
when the building is open. 

Monthly bulletins are issued calling 

attention to all new books. Lists of 
10 to 15 books and periodical articles 
relating to the lectures are provided to 
stimulate interest in the lectures. Read- 
ing clubs are conducted. Books are 
chosen by specially trained librarians. 
Principals and teachers are also asked 
to send the library any suggestions as 
to what they want. This method of 
securing new books combines the la- 
bors of both the library and the school, 
and draws upon the best information 
and experience of each. 
_ Only one recommendation is made: 
Let the work continue to grow and ex- 
pand according to the plan already 
provided by the board of education, the 
board of library commissioners, and 
the professional people within both or- 
ganizations. 





The 1919 Conference 
American Library Association 

A meeting of the Executive Board of 
the A. L. A. was held on January 1h 
in Buffalo. The secretary announces 
that the next conference will be held 
at Asbury Park, N. J., June 23-28. 
Headquarters will be at the New Mon- 
terey Hotel. 





In the Letter Box 


A. L. A. Publishing Board—A Com- 
mission View Point 
To the Editor of Pustic Lrprarigs: 
May I ask for an opportunity. to pre- 
sent to library workers a library commis- 
sion view of the recent A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Board action in cancelling the bulk 
subscription rate for the Booklist. Ac- 
cording to the report of the board read 
at the Saratoga meeting there were 2,188 


individual subscriptions at one dollar and 
2,622 bulk subscriptions at fifty cents. 
Inasmuch as the Indiana public library 
commission subscribed for 200 copies at 
the bulk rate, we are one of the organiza- 
tions most largely affected by the action. 

Hitherto we have sent the Booklist 
free to all libraries in Indiana with in- 
comes less than $4,000. We are planning 
to lower the boundary line with the new 
year but we do not feel that we can drop 
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from the free list entirely the 136 libraries 
having incomes less than $2,000. 

We feel strongly that the Publishing 
Board is making a serious mistake in 
changing its policy. While there is no 
disputing the need of a raise in rates, the 
bulk subscription method served a very 
useful purpose in making available to the 
small library a tool for which in far too 
many cases these libraries will not feel 
able to subscribe for themselves. It is 
not a question of need—of course the 
tiny library needs the Booklist more than 
does the large library—it is a question 
of sheer ability to stretch a tiny income 
over many needs. The Publishing Board 
should continue to lend its help to the 
institutions that most require it instead 
of assessing three-fourths of the neces- 
sary price increase against the commis- 
sions which are particularly interested in 
aiding the progress of the small library. 

It has been said that the small library 
will appreciate the Booklist more if it 
must subscribe in person. That may 
occasionally be true but we are con- 
vinced in Indiana that many more libra- 
ries are helped now than would be if 
each had to invest for itself. We do 
not advocate in doing away with the 
public library because every family 
would appreciate books more if it must 
maintain a subscription in a society 
library. 

Regardless of how much help a libra- 
rian might be getting from the Booklist, 
she would be helpless in trying to obtain 
money for a subscription from some of 
the “prominent citizens” who rule the 
boards of libraries with incomes from 
$1,000 to $1,500. We have had experi- 
ence in trying to obtain their consent to 
subscribe for a library periodical. In 
far too many cases the response is that 
all money should be spent for books and 
magazines for the people, not on profes- 
sional fandangles for the enjoyment of 
the librarian. 

The American Library Association ex- 
ists not merely to publish valuable helps 
for those who can afford them, but to 
pass on to all library workers great and 
small the experience and light which or- 


ganization makes possible. Personally 
the workers in our office feel a keen 
regret that any committee of the associa- 
tion should feel no responsibility in help- 
ing make available to the small library so 
vital a tool as the Booklist. Extra copies 
are not as expensive as the first output 
of the periodical, and we hope that we 
are not mistaken in feeling that a large 
majority of the A. L. A. members will 
wish that lesser expense to be passed on 
to those librarians who must struggle 
with small incomes, few helps, and re- 
stricted professional intercourse. 
Wo. J. Hamitton, Sec., 
Public Library Commission of Indiana. 





John Brown 
Dec. 21, 1918. 
To the Editor: 
Thru the kindness of the wife of 
the author, I have 150 copies of “John 
Brown, the hero: personal reminis- 


cences,” by J. W. Winkley, M. D., 


with an introduction by Frank B. San?’ 


born. Boston, 1905, James H. West 
Company, for distribution to libraries. 

The author, long a citizen of Boston, 
was a resident of Kansas Territory in 
56-57, coming out as a Free State col- 
onist. 

While strongly partisan, it offers 
many interesting side lights on the life 
of John Brown. Midwest historical 
and general libraries will be especially 
interested in the item. It will be sent 
on receipt of 10c to cover postage. 

Very truly, 
Purp B. WriGHtT, 
Kansas City public library. 





“Old Spain in New America” 
Pusiic Lrprarics: 

We are authorized to announce that 
libraries interested may secure, for cost 
of carriage, a copy of “Old Spain in 
New America,” by McLean-Williams, 
by addressing the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, Room 1011, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

Library War Service, 
American Library Association 
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On the Map 


The camp libraries all over the tonment has been a school—primary to 
country report continuing demands. post-graduate—with promotions and 
Hospital libraries are springing up commissions instead of medals and di- 
in great numbers. Dr Putnam cables plomas for rewards. Every military 
that more books must be rushed to establishment here and abroad has car- 
France. A. L. A. War Service, instead ried classes in every sort of subjects, 
of preparing to retire and of gradually from reading English in one syllable 
diminishing its activities, is steadily to the chemistry of gases or the history 
increasing its forces, extending its of international relations. Books are 
sphere, enlarging its influence. Mean- good for something besides killing 
while the men are being returned to time! Now that the time killing—and 
civil life in great numbers—though a _ the killing time—are over, books might 
million and more are still in service be found equally useful in preparing 
and destined to stay there for undeter- for the vocations of peace. Prepara- 
mined periods. Those who are return- tion for the battles with life, no less 
ing bring back not only broadened than for those with death, involves 
shoulders and bronzed faces glowing — study and the acquisition of knowledge 
with health, youth and energy, but their and the boys who have experienced 
eyes gleam with a new found resolute- the value of book learning in the one 
ness and ambition as they gaze into the _are looking to books to equip them for 
future which is theirs. They have the other. No library anywhere but 
learned the value of time, the impor- will be called upon by eager and deter- 
tance of preparedness, the usefulness mined young sons of the republic for 
of expert knowledge. They are look- help in realizing their heritage. 
ing for something, and many of them One of the merriest of our journal- 
are going straight to the public library istic gadflies buzzed the other day to 
of the home town to find it. For in _ the effect that there was more rejoicing 
camp library, “Y” hut, and transport in libraries for the one man discovered 
they have stumbled upon the strange in the technology alcoves than for the 
truth that books, in addition to their ninety and nine readers of fiction. 
entertaining qualities, often deal with Knowledge of the habits of this spe- 
subjects that it is important, even valu- cies of gadfly leads to the presumption 
able, to know about. Every naval can- that there was a sting somewhere ac- 
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companying the buzz, tho we might 
be put to it to localize it. At all events 
the opportunity to entice many men to 
the library, even to the technology al- 
coves, is here as it never was before. 
It only remains for the libraries to real- 
ize it and prepare for it. 

And for those who are coming back 
broken, shattered, brought low with 
suffering only short of the supreme 
sacrifice, there is the immense work of 
rehabilitation to be done; for them by 
others and for themselves by them- 
selves. Strange problems confront us; 
things must be done, have already been 
done in other countries, that we never 
dreamed of as possible. People want 
to know how. The experiences of those 
others must be invoked in order that 
their mistakes may be spared us and 
their successes turned to our uses. 
Books must be studied and the libra- 
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ries are being called upon for the 
books. Classes, clubs, whole commu- 
nities are hungry to be taught the prin- 
ciples and methods evolved elsewhere 
with such astounding results. Recon- 
struction, that great new task with its 
many new implications embracing all 
this and much more, wants definition 
and application. The literature on its 
various phases is growing daily greater 
and more vital. Only the public libra- 
ries can attempt to keep up with it 
and make it available to the earnest 
seekers after light. Never before were 
the libraries so closely linked up with 
an actual public need; never before 
were their opportunities for service so 
great as they are today. 

Libraries are on the map. It will be 
the fault of none but themselves if they 


do not stay there. 
CG. B® 





When They Understand Us 


A quotation taken from the pam- 
phlet, “Americanization in Delaware,” 
mentioned on another page, strikes the 
important point for librarians and 
teachers. Unless our immigrants can 
be made to understand us, how can 
they become real citizens and a part 
of us? This was also the important 
thing emphasized by the successful 
workers among foreigners who told of 
their work at the Chicago library club 
meeting in January. 

It took the war to make the United States 
realize the need for Americanizing the for- 
eign-born residents or citizens in our 
midst—that is, for making them an integral 
part of our America. The war did*not create 
this need; the foreign-born have been living 
here for years, isolated, lonely, discon- 
tented, cut off from the normal human and 
civic relations, depriving us of all social 
and philosophic fellowship with them, be- 


cause they could not speak our language 
and we could not speak theirs. They did 
not understand what we would have been 
willing to do for them, and we could not 
understand what they wanted from this 
land. They want the ordinary sweet, simple 
human things—a chance to work, a decent 
place in which to live and bring up their 
children, a little bit of land, a safe way of 
investing their savings, a chance of making 
themselves felt, in the unassuming and yet 
dignified way that ought to characterize a 
democracy. And what many a one got in- 
stead of that—many a thousand—was hard, 
brutalizing work, with a bunk in a box-car 
or a camp boarding house or a tenement for 
a home, often with high wages but no good 
way to spend them, with no one to take 
care of his money but immigrant bankers 
who often were not supervised by the state— 
a life where the man had no chance to 
have a family or a home, or take part in the 
affairs of the town in which he was living. 

These conditions existed long before the 
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war. The end of the war does not end 
them. They remain, to be remedied as 
swiftly as may be. The war only made 
them stand out in sharp relief against the 
nation’s need. 

This country’s relation to its foreign-born 
residents is a particularly important situa- 
tion at this moment. It may be questioned 
whether or not the years to come can be 
called a time of peace. The armistice has 
been signed, and rifles and guns have ceased 
to roar; but the ideas underneath the Ger- 
man plan for control of the world’s trade, 
and the ideas they sowed to bring about 
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the Russian revolution and the chaos that 
followed it—these forces have not signed 
an armistice, and are not asking for peace. 
They are mobilizing their forces in this 
country, as well as in other countries, to- 
day. The war to make the American con- 
ception of liberty, equality, and democracy 
prevail remains to be won; the first cam- 
paign in that war must be to make every 
one in this country understand it and be- 


lieve in it; and this cannot be done until, 


they can understand us when we speak to 
them, and know what it is we are trying to 
say. 





“To Keep the Public Informed” 


Thru the War fund campaigns for 
reading material and funds, the libra- 
ries of the country have discovered one 
large and powerful asset which, tho it 
has always been theirs, never was suffi- 
ciently used or appreciated before— 
that of the “fourth estate.” Every ed- 
itor, from those on the big dailies to 
the once-a-week brand, now knows 
that the A. L. A. means “Books for sol- 
diers and sailors,” if he knows nothing 
further about that Association. War 
library service needs no further intro- 
duction to the man at the city editor’s 
desk. He has taken, read, and pub- 
lished miles of copy on the book and 
periodical needs of our men in the serv- 
ice. All honor to the newspapers of 
the country for this phase of their pa- 
triotic work! It has been of inestima- 
ble value. 

The constant appeal in the newspa- 
pers for this war-time reading need has 
brought a tremendous harvest—so 
great that we can hardly estimate its 
far-reaching results in the future. That 
future is full of promise and opportu- 
nities for the energetic librarian. Never 
before has the public library made such 
a democratic appeal for support and 
never before has its work shot ahead 


with such strides. The chance which 
all public libraries are now offered to 
serve the returning soldiers and sail- 
ors is the greatest opportunity which 
has ever come into the library world. 
In this desire to serve, the local news- 
paper is still our best friend. Should we 
keep on asking for all free space? 

The plan of the Birmingham, Ala., 
public library offers suggestions which 
even the smallest library may carry 
into immediate effect. In this library 
we are told that the War service de- 
partment has been transformed into a 
Vocational department, and that the 
cooperation has been secured of the 
local office of the Federal bureau and 
of the Chamber of commerce to enlist 
the interest of returning soldiers and 
sailors, for whom this new department 
is primarily intended. All books listed 
on the A. L. A. vocational lists were 
ordered at once, and thousands of the 
lists themselves will be distributed 
from the library, the employment of- 
fice, and the big shops. 

A large canvas sign is hung across 
the street, bearing the legend, “Back 
to the job. What job? Books on all 
jobs at the Public library, use them.” 

The particular point which is noticed 
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is the inauguration of paid advertising. 
Short daily ads appear in the classified 
columns. These are changed daily and 
will be continued for two months, 
while car cards, bus cards, and placards 
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are not forgotten. This is a departure 
of library policy which is in keeping 
with the times and offers not only food 
for thot in libraries, but immediate ac- 
tion. “Allez-y.” 


Shopkeeping Sense for Librarians 


The public libraries of the country will 
of a necessity be more active than ever 
in developing library service. Military 
affairs move more rapidly now and every 
day brings men back from overseas and 
from camps on this side. 

Many men who never thought of going 
to the public library before the war will 
have formed a reading habit in the ser- 
vice and. they will seek their own public 
library to satisfy their present and future 
needs. They will be used to the quick 
service of the A. L. A. and will expect 
it at home. 

Do librarians intend to wait until the 
men come and actually ask for what they 
want, or are they looking ahead for these 
demands like any good storekeeper? It 
will be the best kind of store sense to 
check up such a list as the following to 
see if up-to-date books on these subjects 
exist in the public library, ready for new 
readers. 

Accounting, advertising, agricultural 
pests, agriculture, animal industry, auto- 
mobile work, banking, bee keeping, build- 
ing, business, chemistry, commerce, com- 
mercial geography, dairying, drafting, 
field crops, forestry, geology, horticul- 
ture, journalism, machinery, machine 
shop work, mathematics, mineralogy, 
pattern making, photography, physical 
geography, physics, plant husbandry, 
plumbing, printing, railroading, sea- 
manship, shipbuilding, soils, surveying, 
tailoring, teaching, telegraphy, telephony, 
text books in English for foreigners and 


illiterates, tool making, transportation, 
wood working. 

These are topics upon which books are 
being sent by the A. L. A. for reconstruc- 
tional work in the hospitals. Does it not 
seem reasonable to suppose if a man in 
the hospital wants such books, a_ well 
man who has returned to a citizen’s place 
will want them all the more? It will be 
embarrassing to say to him that there are 
none at all on hand, or only old editions 
of books on subjects which he needs. 





War Photograph Exhibit 

The Pictorial Section of the War 
Plans Division of the War Depart- 
ment, Washington, is furnishing sets 
of enlargements of official U. S. war 
photographs.‘ When possible, these 
sets are furnished to state commissions 
or to the principal libraries in the state 
for circulation among the libraries in 
their areas. One set has been sent to 
Chicago in charge of Carl Roden, 
librarian of the Chicago public library, 
who has kindly consented to route 
these pictures through the principal 
libraries in the vicinity of Chicago. 
The pictures are the property of the 
General Staff, U. S. A., and are loaned 
for exhibition purposes only. Rights 
of publication may be obtained from 
the Committee on Public Information, 


6 W. 48th St., New York City. 





Joint Meeting 
A joint meeting of the Pennsylvania 
library club and the New Jersey library 
association will be held at the Hotel 
Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., March 7 
and 8, 1919, 
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A Live High School Librarian 

The following tribute to the work of 
a devoted librarian who made good 
under difficulties is contributed by 
Adele Marie Shaw, a teacher of Eng- 
lish in a small high school on the out- 
skirts of New York City. It is so 
stimulating and suggestive to others 
who are entering just such libraries for 
service in the midst of discouraging 
beginnings, that it is passed on as an 
ideal towards which to strive. 

“Our high school librarian has made 
her bricks, straw or no straw. There 
never was a more difficult or more im- 
possible spot for a librarian. She has 
taken our miserable little library 
room, used as reference room, recita- 
tion room, conference room, head- 
quarters for the program committee. 
and also for the storage of all books of 
the Itnglish department, and has built 
up and organized a very efficient li- 
brary. Without any ‘loud timbrels’ 
she has pegged persistently at the get- 
ting of books; she has grouped, se- 
lected, and proportioned for the requisi- 
tions, until she has a valuable work- 
ing prop for every department. Her 
willingness to codperate’ with all of 
us from physical training to commer- 
cial law, from salesmanship to Cicero, 
from Chaucer—I almost said to ‘Bok,’ 
but we haven’t any ‘Bok,’ has drawn 
into connection with the books, chil- 
dren with every sort of interest. She 
constantly suggests ways of improving 
and making particularly strong the co- 
Operation between the library and the 
departments. The head of our depart- 
ment of commerce, who is a college 
woman and a reader, says she thinks 
the way the school library has grown 
and been put into active service is 
nothing short of a miracle. 

“Our librarian has beguiled from the 
powers that be, from the manual train- 
ing department, from the mechanical 
drawing master, odd shelves in odd 
corners; she has built up and enlarge! 
that which seemed already over full 
and stretched to the limit of capacity, 
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“It is not easy to describe the diffi- 
cult conditions under which she has 
had to work. From the time when she 
removed the locks and then the doors 
that protected the library books from 
the school children to now, when she 
is sending out beneficent streams of 
books and magazines, and simplifying, 
marshalling, directing an army of read- 
ers and helpers, she has never for a 
moment shown the white feather, while 
I myself should have been profoundly 
depressed and disheartened by the at- 
tempt to use for a library, a: little 
crowded room always filled with chil- 
dren being taught or coached, many of 
them seated on the ledge of the lowest 
bookshelf. We teachers are all grate- 
ful to her, and none of us more than 
the English department. I have re- 
cently finished a long reading list di- 
vided into two sections for each grade. 
Long before it was complete she was 
waiting impatiently to seize it for every 
helpful kind of cataloging, and for such 
shelf arrangement as would bring each 
book most quickly to the eye of the 
reader. I know nothing technically of 
library work, but I do know that every- 
one of the teachers and pupils can go 
to her for every kind of aid and find 
effective and immediate response. She 
has always been not only abreast of 
our changes in such lists, but a little 
ahead, anticipating and _ suggesting, 
and adding exhibits of possible books. 
In a few words, she is a ‘live’ librarian. 





An Urgent Need 

Do not stop putting one cent stamps 
on the periodicals you have finished 
with. Wounded men in the hospitals 
and soldiers :in the camps, pending de- 
mobilization, need magazines more 
than ever, according to reports re- 
ceived by the A. L. A. from camp and 
hospital librarians. The supply of 
magazines contributed by the public 
has fallen off materially since the sign- 
ing of the armistice. Why not ‘put up 
a sign in your library telling of this 
need? 
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A Library Crusade 

The high school was a small one in 
a small town. It was progressive in 
regard to text book and laboratory 
equipment, but the students had no in- 
terest except in routine school work 
and in the lessons, which they were re- 
quired to study from text books. They 
read no worth-while magazines, knew 
little about current events, and were 
not especially interested in books. 

A crusade was begun first of all in 
the high school department to awaken 
interest in all those things. Two bul- 
letin boards were made and placed in 
one corner of the high school study 
hall, as there was no room in the li- 
brary. One was used to correlate high 
school subjects. Bulletins were used 
introducing the study of Milton, 
Shakespeare, Irving’s Sketch Book, 
Ivanhoe, and other books in English 
work. For example, for the Idylls of 
the King, a bulletin was used with pic- 
tures of Tennyson, of knights and 
armor, and of scenes from the Idylls of 
the King. King Arthur stories and 
other stories of chivalry and adventure 
were placed out for use. Many times 
a lesson was conducted around the 
bulletin, discussing books and pictures. 
In that way students not only received 
proper background for intelligent read- 
ing of the book, but interest was awak- 
ened in other books. The same use of 
bulletins was made in history, Latin 
and science. 

The other. bulletin board was used 
for pictures, clippings about current 
events, books, theatres, noted men and 
women. Care was taken to make these 
attractive. A bulletin board full of 
miscellaneous clippings with no head- 
ing and no arrangement would have 
been worse than none at all. It was 
not long before the high school stu- 
dents were furnishing most of the ma- 
terial, as they became interested at 
once. 

Then a table, chairs, and magazine 
racks were procured, and the corner 
made into a miniature reading room. 
The reading room and the library were 
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as closely connected as possible. The 
teachers subscribed for three maga- 
zines and then asked for others. The 
people of the community were so 
pleased with the interest the students 
were taking that over 15 of the best 
periodicals were given each month for 
use in the school. Reading lists were 
posted, correlated with high school sub- 
jects. Magazines were used in history 
nearly as much as text-books. A few 
minutes were taken occasionally in 
class to discuss current events, not only 
politics, but music, science, literature, 
and art. There was no question but 
that bulletin boards were being used 
for class work. 

An Elson art exhibit of pictures was 
shown, and this not only enabled the 
school to buy pictures for the building, 
but it made the students interested in 
beautiful pictures. The loan collection 
from the state helped to make the 
school very attractive. 

The library, although well supplied 
with books, had never been organized. 
This was cleaned, classified, and pre- 
pared for use. Story telling, book 
talks, and bulletin boards in the grades 
soon roused the interest of the chil- 
dren, and the very fact that they could 
find books in the library seemed to 
make them want to read. 

A very few illustrated books were 
bought whenever possible, and_ in- 
teresting exhibits were made. 

Results came in the amount and 
quality of reading. It was very hard 
to keep enough books in the library for 
use of the lower grades. The upper 
grades and high school students not 
only read books, but papers, and maga- 
zines, and learned to know and enjoy 
the things which make life interesting 
and useful. 

The library crusade was carried on 
without funds, and with no time given 
to a librarian during school hours. The 
standard of school work was raised, 
and the students were perhaps started 
on the right road to useful citizenship. 


FLORENCE DAMON. 
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Continue Your Education 


The appeal to “Continue your edu- 
cation” published in School Life for 
December 6, 1918, is worth putting on 
every library and school bulletin in the 
land. It is as follows: 

To the Returning Soldier: 

1 Army life has demonstrated more 
clearly than it has ever been demon- 
strated before that the man who has 
received higher education, whether it 
be general or special, possesses an 
enormous advantage over his less well- 
trained fellows in the race-for leader- 
ship. A majority of the officers of the 
new Army of the United States are 
college men—either former students or 
graduates. It would have been ex- 
pected that the college men, represent- 
ing in general the more prosperous 
classes, would have furnished the larg- 
est number of candidates in the first 
officers’ training camps. However, the 
superior adaptability and fitness for 
leadership of college-trained men 
showed itself strikingly also among the 
drafted men. 

2 In the period following the war, 
higher training, both general and spe- 
cial, is evidently going to be a still 
more necessary preparation for posi- 
tions of leadership. A very large de- 
velopment of the applied sciences, espe- 
cially engineering and agriculture, is 
bound to follow the demands made on 
this country for industrial and agricul- 
tural products. Business is rapidly be- 
coming professionalized. Its higher 
posts are being filled more and more 
by those who have mastered the sci- 
ence of administration, either through 
practical experience or university study. 

3 The opportunities to continue edu- 
cation at a minimum of expense are 
now exceptional. Nearly every institu- 
tion has housing or housing and feed- 
ing facilities combined developed for 
the S. A. T. C., which allows it to make 
unusually low rates for living expenses. 
The feeling of gratitude toward those 
who have entered the national service 
also leads many colleges to reduce the 
expenses of instruction as much as the 
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safety of institutional finances will per- 
mit. Many institutions, moreover, are 
offering special short courses designed 
for returning soldiers. 





Better Speech Posters 

The movement inaugurated by the 
Better speech committee of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s club for better speech 
furnishes a timely idea which any libra- 
rian or teacher may carry out in her own 
community. 

A glowing record was made in a 
poster exhibit at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, December 12-27. The enthu- 
siasm and talent which the public 
school children displayed in their con- 
servation posters last year, were util- 
ized to introduce the Better speech 
campaign. The posters showed great 
originality, both in designs and in slo- 
gans. Ten prizes and ten honorable men- 
tions were awarded. 

Surely librarians who listen to the 

imperect language of school children 
as they ask for what they want at the 
loan desk will seize upon this new and 
interesting method of driving the les- 
son home. They have all enjoyed con- 
servation posters, and certainly both 
the children and librarians will profit 
from an exhibit of Better speech post- 
ers. 
The poster idea seems limitless in its 
application to other needs than those 
of war subjects. Why not use this 
idea more widely of teaching better 
English to our young Americans, 
thru the use of a method they have al- 
ready shown they greatly enjoy? 





The Gary public library sent the fol- 
lowing on a neat card with a holly bor- 
der in colors, to its friends: 

“The staff of the Gary public library 
wishes to extend to you as a friend 
and patron of the library the season’s 
greetings and to express the hope that 
we may have the pleasure of serving 
you during the coming year. Remem- 
ber that the library exists to be of 
service to you. Come and bring your 
friends.” 
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Library Aids for Teachers 

An exhibit of teacher’s aids at the 
High School conference, held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Nov. 21-23, 1918, ar- 
ranged by Josie B. Houchens of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was full of sugges- 
tions. 

One feature was a collection of books, 
pamphlets, pictures, and maps, relating 
to the topics of the day which would be 
of interest to high school teachers and 
especially teacher librarians. 

A few choice editions of the classics 
usually read in high school, attractive 
stories of heroes and adventure, nature 
books, and biographies, interesting to the 
high school student, were displayed. 

There was a helpful table on “Agri- 
culture in the high school,” upon which 
recent books and bulletins were dis- 
played. Seventeen large cloth posters 
setting forth the work of the States Re- 
lation service of the Agricultural de- 
partment were interesting and suggestive 
of help the government offers in connec- 
tion with the teaching of agriculture in 
the high school. 

The history table contained many pam- 
phlets which teachers may obtain free or 
at small cost. The publications of the 
National security league, Committee on 
public information, American associa- 
tion of international conciliation were 
represented. The publishers of /ndepen- 
dent and Literary Digest sent for free 
distribution pamphlets telling how to use 
these magazines in the teaching of His- 
tory, Civics, English, Geography, Public 
Speaking and Journalism. Book publish- 
ers were represented by some of the best 
aids to war studies. 

Maps, invaluable both to the teacher 
and student, on the conduct of the war, 
as well as the study of problems relating 
to peace and reconstruction were shown. 
Literary Digest and Outlook maps; the 
Harding European History series, issued 
for the S. A. T. C., and the American 
Geographical society sent announcements 
of their official sets of maps just issued. 

A display of pictures and books on 
pageants was loaned by William Chauncy 


Langdon, Pageant Master of the Uni- 
versity. 

Perhaps the most popular section was 
the one on high school drama. Books on 
the drama, as well as plays suitable for 
production, were shown. There were 
catalogs and announcements from many 
of the dramatic publishers for distribu- 
tion. 

Another table exhibited government 
documents of general interest, and atten- 
tion was directed to the many aids in 
choosing them. 

Several cases were filled with official 
pictures showing the French army and 
its equipment. The Official American 
Army pictures were also of special in- 
terest. 

The best material for the rehabilitation 
of the wounded soldier came from the 
Federal board for vocational educa- 
tion; the Red Cross institute for crip- 
pled and disabled men, New York City, 
and the Surgeon General’s office which 
issues the new reconstructional periodi- 
cal Carry On. 

Other features were the exhibit from 
the United States Food Administration 
showing the present need for conserva- 
tion. An exhibit of posters showed the 
work of the A. L. A. in camp, hospital, 
and overseas service. A number of pic- 
tures and slides were loaned by the 
United States Forestry bureau, which 
also sent material on the National Parks 
for distribution. 

Half a dozen food conservation posters 
in color made by the school children in 
France and several beautiful war posters 
gave color to the exhibit. 

The librarian of every school and pub- 
lic library could well afford to get up 
such an exhibition of material which is 
always on hand in a public library but 
which is too seldom seen by the teaching 
force. Once a year there should be a 
gathering together of all the interesting 
things that have come into the library 
during the preceding months and an‘at- 
tractive display made. This kind of an 
exhibition would make the library “come 
alive” to the teachers in a very forceful 
manner. 
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War Library Service 

With the signing of the armistice 
the War Department has sanctioned a 
scheme of instruction for men remain- 
ing overseas, largely in vocational sub- 
jects, proposed by an army educa- 
tional commission, initiated by the Y. 
M.C.A. Huts of all welfare organiza- 
tions will be used as classrooms, in- 
structors furnished largely from the 
forces themselves, and text-books sup- 
plied. 

The task of furnishing the reference 
collections needed to supplement the 
textbooks, and the expert library serv- 
ice incidental to their use, will fall to 
the American Library Association. It 
will require rapid dispatch of numerous 
copies of a selected list of titles, prompt 
diffusion of these to numerous points, 
and a special administration. ; 

It is especially to insure success 1n 
this that Dr Herbert Putnam has gone 
to France. Representatives of the 
army educational commission, includ- 
ing Prof John Erskine, its chairman, 
are already there, as is Chairman Fos- 
dick, of the commission on camp ac- 
tivities. 

M. S. Dudgeon, secretary of the Wis- 
consin free library commission has 
been sent to France by the A. L. A. for 
War library service. 

Samuel H. Ranck, librarian of the 
Public library, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has gone overseas for six months libra- 
ry war service. Annie C. Pollard was 
appointed acting librarian during his 
absence. 

George W. Fuller, of the Spokane 
public library, has returned from four 
months library service at Camp Funs- 
ton, Kansas. 

Anna McDonald of the Pennsylvania 
state library commission, has been 
sent to France to do library work 
among the American soldiers and sail- 
ors. 

Helen C. Yerkes, recently of the 
Reading, Pa., public library, who was 
sent overseas in the canteen service of 
the Y. M. C. A., has been assigned 
charge of a library in Tours. 
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Elizabeth Topping, librarian of the 
Public library, Everett, Wash., has 
been appointed county library publicity 
director for the U. S. Food Adminis- 
tration. 

A new library building at Vancou- 
ver barracks was opened in January. 
This building is most needed, as in the 
present crowded condition of the bar- 
racks there are not enough comfort- 
able places in which the soldier can 
pass a quiet hour nor are there enough 
books in the branch libraries estab- 
lished by the A. L. A. in the Y. M. C. 
A. buildings. 

The Toronto public library book bulletin 
states that: 

The first War camp library in connection 
with the Great War—a library specially 
chosen and purchased for soldiers, with a 
special librarian, and in a great camp—was 
Canadian. The first Red Cross motor am- 
bulance given by-a public library was also 
Canadian. The War camp library now forms 
the library for the Red Triangle Hostel in 
Toronto; the ambulance bearing on its side 
the legend, “Presented by the Toronto pub- 
lic library” was going strong, up to the Armis- 
tice, and we are told is “Somewhere in 
France.” 

The committee on picture books for 
French refugee children netted $292 
for the cause. This money has been 
forwarded to and acknowledged by 
Fanniebelle Curtis of the Kindergar- 
ten unit to France. Of this amount, 
$182 was raised thru the benefit per- 
formance given under the auspices of 
the committee, in codperation with the 
War Service committee of the Chicago 
Kindergarten club. The balance of the 
fund was obtained thru voluntary con- 
tributions. This opportunity to forward 
money contributions will be continu- 
ally open, and it is hoped that other 
gifts may be received. The committee 
also received about 900 books, some of 
which have already been sent to 
France. 

What France Is Doing for Our Boys 

Over There 

Unusual educational advantages for 
our soldiers in France are being pro- 
vided by the French government. Col- 
lege men in our army will be given 
free access to the French universities, 
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where they may continue their studies. 
The agricultural and technical schools 
with their complete libraries and splen- 
didly equipped laboratories will be 
open to the men. 

It is also proposed that all our troops 
will be given an opportunity to learn 
the French language, and French 
teachers are to be placed at the dis- 
posal of our forces. 

This opportunity will be of especial 
benefit to our boys because it will 
place them in intimate contact with 
the French people, and give them a 
chance to study French literature, 
methods, and ideals. It will greatly 
help to cement more closely the cor- 
dial relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

Technical Books at Camp Bureaugard 

In a late Trench and Camp the libra- 


rian reports: 

The men are reveling in the new books 
received at the camp library, that is, some of 
the men are. They belong to two classes: 
those who have a job waiting for them at 
home, and they are brushing up on details 
they have forgotten while learning to win 
the war. The other class consists of those 
who are thinking about the job they would 
like to have and are looking for help in pre- 
paring for it. They are finding help in 
books like these: 

What can a young man do—Rollins. 

Business employment—Allen. 

Choosing a career—Weaver. 

The efficient man—West. 

Letters of a self-made failure—Switzer. 

Vocational guidance—Puffer. 

How to develop self-confidence—Kleiser. 

For those who are brushing up, and their 
number is fast increasing, there is a great 
wealth of material. Just a few subjects to 
illustrate. The following deal with special 
vocations: 

Bookkeeping—Miner. 

Modern accounting—Hatfield. 

Elementary banking—Ebersole. 

Telegraphy self-taught—Edison. 

Essentials of drafting—Svenson. 

Newspaper writing and editing—Bleyer. 

The profession of teaching—Wooley. 

Mechanics and engineers are interested in 
these: 

Electrical machinery—Croft. 

Steam boilers—Shealy. 

Sheet metal work and pattern drafting— 
Daugherty. 

Modern tool-making methods. 

New tinsmith’s helper and pattern book— 
Williams. 

Machine shop practice—Kaup. 
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Tool-making—Marathon. 

Here are some bright ones on advertising 
and selling: 

Making type work—Sherbow. 

How to advertise—French. 

Productive advertising—Hess. 

Advertising, selling points and copy writing. 

Effective business letters—Gardner. 

Sales management, marketing policies. 

Retail selling and store management—Ny- 
strom. 

What a salesman should know—Taylor. 

Men who sell things—Moody. 





Codperative Advertising in Vocational 
Book Lists 


The Library War Service has just 
issued 24 vocational book lists and a 
placard calling attention to the facili- 
ties for vocational study which the 
War Service Library offers. 

The book lists are short and to the 
point; and printed in a variety of col- 
ors, they are most attractive to the 
eye. They were compiled by Marion 
Humble of the Detroit public library. 
All bear a cut taken from the A. L. A. 
poster of the soldier holding a book 
aloft in his right hand. The fact that 
these lists are available for public li- 
brary use is a step in the right direc- 


tion. 

M. W. Meyer, in charge of publicity 
for Library War Service, says: 

The book lists are displayed in racks placed 
in prominent places in camps, hospitals, and 
on transports. They are given their most 
intensive distribution in the American camps 
which serve as demobilization centers. In 
these camps racks are placed in every branch 
library and in every center where men con- 
gregate, so that one comes to the notice of 
every man in the community, no matter how 
short his stay. When he has looked over its 
contents he has caught the idea that the camp 
library is the place for him to put in his time, 
even though he has not found a book list on 
the vocational subject in which he is most in- 
terested. The lists aim to get the vocational 
study idea implanted with the men who have 
not been library users. Most of them have 
never suspected that libraries contain books 
which can render such practical service to 
them. There is no need of advertising the 
facilities for vocational study among the men 
who have been consistent library patrons all 
through the war. They turn to the library 
naturally for help. 

The vocational study idea is further adver- 
tised by slides in moving picture theaters, and 
by talks by the camp librarian to the men 
assembled for lectures. 
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It has been the earnest desire of the Morale 
branch of the Army to make vocational books 
accessible to the men in military service by 
advertising aggressively during the demobiliza- 
tion period. The United States Employment 
Service has furthermore asked that the Library 
War Service follow the men back into civil 
life with these advertising mediums. Accord- 
ingly we have arranged to supply these voca- 
tional lists at cost, in any quantity, to all 
public libraries. 

One soldier in a hospital library, who 
was born and brought up in a small 
town in Idaho, reads eagerly every 
book relating to art in the library. 
Probably in those days before the war 
his ideas of sculpture were expressed 
by the fireman’s monument or the 
wooden Indian in front of the to- 
bacco store. But now, you should see 
the light in his eyes when he tells 
about the art treasures he saw in 
France. Yesterday he said, “Some 
folks went to France to die, but I 
learned to live!” Isn’t it a privilege 
to send a book to a man like that?— 

New Jersey Library Bulletin. 


New Book by Joseph Pennell 


The. substance of the recent lectures 
delivered by Mr. Pennell as Associate 
chairman of the Committee on public 
information, Division of pictorial pub- 
licity, is given permanent form in Jo- 
seph Pennell’s “Liberty loan poster,” a 
new book in the “Wonder of work” se- 
ries, characterized as “a text book for art- 
ists and amateurs, governments and 
teachers and printers.” This attractive 
and valuable little volume (published 
by Lippincott), contains an introduc- 
tion by the author explaining the func- 
tion of the poster in art, careful de- 
scriptions of each step in the making 
of his poster, and illustrations of his de- 
sign, from the original sketch to the 
rotogravure. Mr. Pennell’s enthusi- 
asm should inspire other artists 
and students to make use _ of 
the fascinating art of lithography.— 
Bulletin of the Art Institute at Chicago. 





Human fellowship, good books, and 
music are three of the best medicines and 
tonics in the world—Henry Van Dyke. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago—A conference on how libra- 
ries can assist in After-the-war prob- 
lems and in the national work of Amer- 
icanization was held by the Chicago li- 
brary club at the La Salle hotel, De- 
cember 27-29. 

The meeting opened with nearly a 
hundred persons present, many of 
whom were from out of town. With a 
few pleasant words of greeting, Mr J. 
C. Bay, the president of the club, called 
the meeting to order. 

Miss Edith Guerrier, of Washington, 
well and favorably known thruout 
the country for her effective work in li- 
brary publicity for the Food Adminis- 
tration, was present and spoke on some 
functions of the National League for 
Library Service, about to be started 
under the direction of the Educational 
Extension Division of the Department 
of the Interior. 

The main purpose will be to connect 
the libraries more closely with their 
communities to the end that individu- 
als may look to their town or city li- 
braries for current as well as historic 
information, and that librarians may 
be alive to the needs of the hour and 
alert to advertise information that will 
give the background of knowledge nec- 
essary to produce intelligent action. 

In short, it will aim to give for the 
libraries a survey of the field of serv- 
ice which makes for better citizenship, 
and to act as a clearing house of ideas 
and time saver for libraries. 

In Washington the Secretary will 
have a committee representing federal 
organizations. 

In each state the chairman of the 
state library service will have a com- 
mittee to meet on call—and it is hoped 
that each librarian will establish a citi- 
zen’s committee to meet with him from 
time to time for the purpose of better- 
ing the system for both library em- 
ployees and for the public. 

An Information Bureau—The Service 
will act as a Library information bureau 
for the Division of Educational Exten- 
sion. 

Library books, pamphlets, bibliog- 
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raphies, and distributive material of in- 
terest to libraries from various govern- 
ment departments, will be assembled in 
the main office. 

Current topic bibliographies—Publish- 
ers will be requested to furnish this office 
with books on timely topics which the 
Division of Educational Extension 
wishes stressed and short bibliographies 
of those approved will be prepared. 

Community codperation—Ways of co- 
Operating with the community will be 
suggested. 

Bulletin—A_ bulletin will be issued 
monthly with one leading article and a 
digest of government activities, leaving 
it to the initiative of the librarians to 
stress that which is of interest and im- 
portance to her patrons. 

Office Machinery—The office ma- 
chinery lines up as follows: Chief of li- 
brary service and office force: A chief 
of library extension service in each state. 

The chief of the service in Washing- 
ton will have a consulting committee and 
the state directors will also have such 
committees. 

Headquarters .for library informa- 
tion — Libraries wanting information 
about government activities will hence- 
forth have a headquarters for all such in- 
formation. 

Professor F. G. Bramhall, of the 
Uhiversity of Chicago, spoke on “What 
the librarians can do to further the 
League of Nations.” He said that 
work of great importance can be done 
in connection with the League of Na- 
tions by providing simple enlighten- 
ment; that opposition to the League 
comes from the unenlightened. Libra- 
rians have now an opportunity to 
bring real information to the attention 
of the American people in this most 
critical period, and thereby they may 
help to make the real sentiment of the 
country articulate with such force that 
it will reach the authorities at Wash- 
ington. He emphasized that not plead- 
ing, but enlightenment, is the neces- 
sary point. The will to believe is the 
largest part of the fight, and that the 
right kind of belief will render future 
international wars unnecessary. 


In answer to the question of what 
books to provide for such enlighten- 
ment, Professor Bramhall recom- 
mended those which had been used 
by the S. A. T. C. especially. 

He expressed most earnestly the 
hope he placed in librarians that they 
would seize this extraordinary chance 
to do their country a real educational 
service. 

At the Friday morning session, Inez 
Abbott outlined in a clear and sympa- 
thetic manner her work with factory 
hands. She described the helplessness 
of men and women who are forced to 
work, perhaps with great native intelli- 
gence, but without the knowledge of 
even the new vocabulary of their spe- 
cial work, and the methods thru 
which the common elements of utter- 
ance are taught. It is not simply a 
drilling in words and phrases, but the 
establishment of a state of codperation 
between the American teacher and the 
foreign pupil to the end of establishing 
sympathy and aiding purposeful work. 
Miss Abbott incidentally expressed 
herself opposed to voluntary as well 
as enforced clannishness in our foreign 
population, as it tends to segregate 
many good minds from American sym- 
pathy and aid. 

Mrs N. M. Delaughter, of the St. 
Louis public library, told briefly what 
they were trying to do in St. Louis. 
She said the work was largely in an ex- 
perimental stage and they found many 
organizations were duplicating efforts, 
but that the School of Social Economy 
was trying to unite all these efforts 
and they hoped to work out a union 
plan. She told of the difficulty of keep- 
ing track of some nationalities on ac- 
count of the migratory tendency, and 
also in finding suitable books for teach- 
ing. Mrs Delaughter expressed the 
opinion that some of the best work was 
done thru the _ children, because 
parents will heed the recommendation 
for the library which the children take 
home. 

Mrs Eleanor E. Ledbetter, of the 
Cleveland public library, thought libra- 
ries must be short on distribution if 
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teachers lack the proper lists, as there 
were really good ones in print. She 
said it was up to the librarians to see 
that the foreigner gets the right idea of 
Liberty. It is the fault of the libra- 
rians if their foreign readers get the 
wrong idea. She thought the solid immi- 
grant community should be broken up 
by the Americans moving over into 
these neighborhoods; but that the real 
problem comes when the immigrant 
wants to come into an American com- 
munity, as the latter do not treat for- 
eigners as they should be treated, and 
that more friendliness is necessary. 

One of the things done in the Cleve- 
land libraries is to invite the teacher 
to bring classes of foreigners to the li- 
brary for a special visit, when they are 
shown books in their native language, 
and the rules of the library are ex- 
plained to them thru an_ interpreter. 
Something of a social affair is made of 
the occasion and books are drawn by 
the visitors almost immediately, usu- 
ally one in the native language and one 
in English. This introduction by the 
teacher is most effective. 

Mr W. F. McNeil, of the Chicago 
association of commerce, spoke on 
Americanization from the business 
man’s point of view. He read several 
letters from prominent Chicago men 
expressing their idea of what Ameri- 
canization means from an economic 
point of view. Mr McNeil felt there 
was a strong tide of community in- 
terest running through the world and 
Americanization is but one phase of 
this; and that we are coming to value 
people for what they are. The trend 
of thought is shown in a late confer- 
ence between capital and labor, where 
Otto Kahn and Samuel Gompers 
agreed absolutely on certain funda- 
mental points under discussoin. Mr 
McNeil reported that there were 20 
government agencies in Washington 
trying to do Americanization and 
that there must be a general getting to- 
gether before there is the right legisla- 
tion; that until the federal authorities 
take hold we shall have to do the work 
ourselves. He considered the libra- 





rians’ opportunity to help the foreigner 
an enviable one. 

The Association of commerce has 
helped to start 60 classes for foreign- 
ers in factories and the number will 
soon be increased. The financial ar- 
rangements have been made by the 
board of education. 

A group of interested visitors was 
taken in automobiles on Saturday aft- 
ernoon to visit some of the branch li- 
braries in typically foreign neighbor- 
hoods. 

Miss Caroline Mcllvane stated that 
the Y. M. C. A. has the codperation 
of park commissioners of all the small 
parks, and meetings are held once a 
week in each park house. Moving pic- 
tures are shown, and talks on the work 
of the Red Cross, and the geology, ge- 
ography, and history of Chicago have 
been given, and it is thought that these 
are making some impression on the im- 
migrants. 

Miss Sarah L. Mitchell, of the Art 
Institute library, called attention to a 
large collection of lantern slides, pic- 
tures, and post cards in that library 
which are free for use in Cook County 
by schools, clubs, or any educational 
agency desiring to borrow them. 

At the Sunday afternoon session, the 
first speaker was Mrs Helen Horvath 
of Cleveland, who announced she was 
“one of those new Americans from 
Hungary.” Mrs Horvath supervises 
the educational work for foreigners, 
under the auspices of the public 
schools and the Public library of 
Cleveland. She told of her early strug- 
gles and difficulties with a strange lan- 
guage and of her final determination to 
learn the English language. After four 
years of hard study she felt she was 
competent to begin to help other immi- 
grants to master the English language 
and she began her work. If her pu- 
pils complain that it is too hard she 
asks them to remember Lincoln’s strug- 
gles, and then they take courage and 
go on. After Lincoln they like Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and they can read Poor 
Richard because it is so simple. She 
emphasized the necessity for friendli- 
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ness. “The teacher must like her pu- 
pils and the pupil must like the teacher, 
and as soon as the pupils gain confi- 
dence, they want to come again.” To 
see and hear Mrs Horvath was ample 
assurance that her pupils must adore 
this enthusiastic teacher. 

Mrs Horvath works much with the 
mothers as the mothers are apt to be 
left behind by both father and the chil- 
dren. These mothers learn with re- 
markable speed. After a year and a 
half some ambitious women have been 
able to write English letters to their 
boys now overseas. She had 31 moth- 
ers and grandmothers in the first class. 
The first words taught are, J, you, like, 
illustrated in dramatic form. Then the 
first sentence is possible, “J like you.” 
The flag and the map of United States 
come first in demonstration. What the 
flag stands for and what the map 
means to them, is taught in the very 
beginning. 

The classes are carried on in the 
grade schools, parochial schools, and at 
the library. The books in their own 
language are a lure to the library. The 
pupils are very thankful for help and a 
smile, as homesickness and a longing 
for home is very strong. 

Mr Castle’s direct method is used 
and Morley’s Civics, as text-books, but 
all lessons must be adapted to the 
needs of each class. 

Mrs Horvath disapproves of trying 
to keep the immigrants together by na- 
tionalities. She had eleven different na- 
tionalities in her last school season, 
“all wonderful and all wanting to be- 
come Americans.” Her great aim is 
to make them feel that their class is just 
a big family and the country is also a 
big family and to impress them with 
the desire to become American citi- 
zens. 

The well-beloved spirit of Hull 
House, Miss Jane Addams, followed 
Mrs Horvath and agreed that it was of 
prime importance to teach English but, 
she thought an understanding of our 
customs quite as necessary, and that 
we should be careful not to give these 
people the idea that learning English 


is all there is to Americanization. They 
must not be allowed to feel that Eng- 
lish is the sole test, but that it must be 
supplemented by other aspects of life. 
Insisting too strenuously upon Eng- 
lish may make the foreigner dislike us, 
and a recognition of foreign languages 
is of value. Miss Addams thought li- 
braries had done much to help in this 
thru provision of foreign language 
books and newspapers. She said that 
one early mistake in teaching English 
was in the use of childish methods and 
text-books. Educated foreigners re- 
sent being treated as little children. 
She advocated grouping foreigners not 
by their language, but by common in- 
terests. Those who like the same 
things will help each other to understand. 
Music is one great bond of union 
greatly worth cultivating suggested by 
Miss Addams. She said foreign doc- 
tors enjoy meeting American medical 
men. A successful and rather amusing 
undertaking has been afternoon teas at 
the Hamilton club. These have been 
enjoyed by Greek women from Hull © 
House at the invitation of one of their 
teachers who had entré at that club. 

Miss Addams commended the splen- 
did efforts of Mr Herbert Miller in his 
work with foriegners in army camps, 
and especially his manner of recogniz- 
ing unusual qualifications wherever 
discovered among foreigners. She 
praised very highly the work of the 
California commission of immigration, 
saying that this commission has done 
the most notable Americanization 
work. 

The fact that so many organizations 
are attempting to do the same kind of 
work, Miss Addams thinks, is an indi- 
cation of the tremendous patriotism 
aroused by the war, and she believes 
that a League of Nations will give a 
new point of view. One can then say 
to foreigners that they belong to a 
great family of nations and the League 
will represent the good will of all. 
“We must hold up our standard and 
jump a little to meet it.” 

The Chicago library club certainly 
performed a good service to its mem- 
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bership and to those who were for- 
tunate enough to be present at these 
meetings in providing such stimulating 
addresses and forward looking opportu- 
nities for usefulness. Those who some- 
times feel that the routine of a large 
library is a bit wearisome must have 
heard much in these three days to lift 
their toil into the realm of real service 
and in that way were able to rejoice 
that they are given an opportunity in 
the splendid work outlined. 

Massachusetts—The autumn meeting of 
the Bay Path library club was held at 
the Quinsigamond branch of _ the 
Worcester public library, Nov. 14, 1918. 

Rev Andrew J. Lofgren of the Quin- 
sigamond Swedish church in welcom- 
ing the club to Quinsigamond paid a 
tribute to the public library as an in- 
stitution and emphasized the respons- 
ibility of librarians as character build- 
ers. 

Reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were read and approved, the lat- 
ter giving the total cost of the travel- 
ing library purchased by the club as 


$78.98, with a balance of $41.28 remain- 


ing in the treasury. 

The chief feature of the morning ses- 
sion was an intensely interesting ad- 
dress by Dr G. Stanley Hall, president 
of Clark university, who spoke on “The 
psychology of the great war.” 

The afternoon session was devoted 
wholly to book reviews, the arrange- 
ments for which had been very care- 
fully made by Cecile Houghton, libra- 
rian of Quinsigamond branch library. 
Selected books on the subjects covered 
by the reviewers were conveniently 
displayed for inspection. 

Mase E. KNowttTon, 
Secretary. . 


Massachusetts—At the twentieth an- 


niversary meeting of the Western Mas- - 


sachusetts library club, held at Spring- 
field, December 17, 1918, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Robert Fletcher, li- 
brarian, Amherst college library; vice- 

residents, Mabel Temple, librarian, 

orth Adams, and Mrs Jennie Abbott, 
librarian, Wilbraham; secretary, Ma- 


rion Bowler, librarian, West Spring- 
field; treasurer, Fanny R. Childs, 
Springfield city library ; recorder, Alice 
K. Moore, Springfield city library. 

Ralph Boas, who has been connected 
with the Industrial Service department 
of the United States Government at 
Bridgeport, Conn., spoke on “Some as- 
pects of Americanization.” His aim 
had been to make the purpose of the 
war clear to the thousands of workmen 
employed in the munition plants, many 
of them immigrants. As a result of 
mingling with these men, the speaker 
declared that he had “discovered 
America” and had become very hope- 
ful and optimistic regarding the future 
of American democracy. These immi- 
grants were back of the war and 
through the service of their sons and 
brothers in the army and navy, they 
had acquired new ideals. The speaker 
felt that the present days are critical, 
however, and that there is great need 
of Americanization. We have to 
strengthen and redevelop ideals with- 
out the aid of the ideal of victory, so 
potent during the war. More is in- 
volved in the program of Americaniza- 
tion than the teaching of English, al- 
though that is of course fundamental. 
A chemical change in the community 
is needed. After careful observation, 
Mr Boas has come to the conclusion 
that whatever we do to make the im- 
migrant an American citizen, must be 
done in two ways: First, we must 
work through racial groups. Each 
group needs to be handled separately. 
Second, we must educate the Ameri- 
can-born population, for the average 
American does not understand the for- 
eigner. There.can be no real Ameri- 
canization until we have the spirit of 
codperation. 

Miss Alice Shepard told of the early 
days of the club. She recalled how the 
need of some organization which 
should lessen to some extent the isola- 
tion of the librarians in small towns of 
the western part of the state led to the 
founding of the club in June, 1898. 
Some of the best work was done be- 
tween meetings through the promotion 
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of fellowship. Miss Shepard grouped 
her reminiscences about three out- 
standing figures: William I. Fletcher, 
Charles A. Cutter and John Cotton 
Dana, all of whom were closely identi- 
fied with the club, and who, by their 
strong leadership gave it outside recog- 
nition. Among the publications of the 
club are the Annual list of books rec- 
ommended to smaller libraries, School 
outlines on teaching the use of the li- 
brary, and a List of war books, com- 
piled for the club by Grace Miller. 

After informal reminiscences by 
other members, Nellie Dodge told of 
the continued need for books for sol- 
diers, fiction especially, for the base 
hospitals. 

The speaker of the afternoon, Mrs 
Annie Russell Marble of Worcester, 
read a delightful paper on “Modern 
women in literature and some of their 
elder sisters,” reintroducing her audi- 
ence to some of the more memorable 
and attractive characters in the fiction 
of the past and present. 

GEORGINA E. Carr, 
Secretary. 
New England association of school libraries 

The newly-organized New England 
association of school libraries held the 
first of a series of “Saturday Book Con- 
ferences” in Boston, January 11. The 
speaker was A. B. de Mille, of Milton 
academy, who took for his topic: “War 
Books in Peace Times.” The speaker 
said that there is a very real value ac- 
cruing to all books relating to the war, 
as they form the vital account since 
1914 of the greatest struggle in history. 
The output is enormous, but many 
books are of distinct power. The prob- 
lem is the question of selecting from 
the mass, material suitable for boys 
and girls. His own experience led him 
to introduce a “composite boy,” who 
read the following groups’ with 
thoro appreciation: “The First Hun- 
dred Thousand” and “All in It”; “Over 
the Top,” “Kitchener’s Mob,” “Flying 
for France,” “Sea Warfare,” “My 
Home in the Field of Honour” ; “Open 
Boats” and “The Merchant Seaman in 
War”; “The Fighting Fleets” and 





“America in France.” This reading 
led to an “intellectual heightening”— 
some boys read “A Student in Arms” 
and “Carry On.” 

He then gave a general group ar- 
rangement useful in focusing the at- 
tention of young readers upon various 
phases of the war: 1) Causes, 2) Prog- 
ress, 3) Alleviations, 4) Atrocities, 
5) Prisoners, 6) Miscellaneous, 7) Re- 
construction, 8) Perspective, 9) The 
Irreducible Minimum.- The causes 
were found well summarized in Rose’s 
“Origins of the War,’ and in the first 
chapter of A. Conan Doyle’s “His- 
tory.” Lichnowski’s pamphlet pos- 
sesses remarkable interest. The Prog- 
ress of the struggle was covered in a 
list of 28 books, treating with the land, 
the sea, and the air. Alleviations of 
the grimness of the whole thing were 
found in the work of the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C. A., etc., and various books 
were cited which covered this ground. 
“Prisoners of War in Germany” and 
“Wounded and a Prisoner of War” 
give a poignant revelation of the suf- 
ferings of allied soldiers in German 
hands. With regard to the atrocities 
committed by the Germans, some 
knowledge is due to our school chil- 
dren. He discussed the “minima” of 
international law, and pointed out that 
none of these had been regarded by the 
Central Empires. There had never 
been either regret or apology and it is 
desirable that boys and girls should 
know something definite about what 
had been done. He mentioned the 
great collections of documentary evi- 
dence, and suggested one or two books 
which are well adapted for the pur- 
pose in view. Passing on to miscella- 
neous writings, he took up one or two 
histories and recommended three nov- 
els—among them “The Devil’s Cra- 
dle,” valuable because of the “photo- 
graphic accuracy of its description of 
German life. The question of Recon- 
struction was far too complicated to 
be discussed in the time at his dis- 
posal. He mentioned as_ helpful 
books, “World War Issues and Ideals,” 
“Stakes of the War,” and “Imperial 
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England.” It is important that the 
war should be held in correct perspec- 
tive and it is possible, while realizing 
the magnificent performance of this 
country, to remember that the other 
Allies were fighting for nearly three 
years before we came in. How many 
of us realize that England mourns one 
million dead? He suggested three 
books, all published before 1917— 
“England’s Effort,” “France at War,” 
and “The British Navy at War.” Few 
libraries or schools command all the 
books they want, nevertheless there is 
an “irreducible minimum” of war 
books which every library ought to 
possess. Apart from the vital interest 
of these, they give examples of cour- 
age, self-sacrifice, and of steadfastness 
in the face of hideous dangers which 
will help us in taking up the duties of 
the work-a-day world and will “guide 
our feet into the way of peace.” 

Thru the courtesy of the Book 
Shop for Boys and Girls, a large table- 
ful of war books was provided for in- 
spection. 

New York—The December. meeting of 
the New York library club was held 
December 5 at the A. L. A. Dispatch 
office, 31 W. 15th street. 

Louis J. Bailey, director of the Dis- 
patch office, outlined the work being done 
to supply our fighters with books. The 
New York section is divided into three 
districts, the Long Island district under 
Mr Brown, with supervision over the 
libraries at Camp Mills, Fort Hamilton, 
and the boats which dock at Bushwick 
terminal; the New Jersey district under 
Miss Askew; and the New York district, 
including Staten Island, other islands 


around New York and Peekskill, under © 


Mr Bailey. 

Staten Island has been served by Mrs 
Maltby of St. George Branch, who has 
taken care of all forts, small stations 
and canteens, and supplied outgoing ships 
with books. 

The naval branch of the service has 
been taken care of by supplying ships 
with books, packed in boxes that could 
be used for cases. Some of the French 
boats have been given French books. He 


told how letters were received from other 
ports giving the dates a ship would be 
in New York, and asking for books. 

Libraries have been maintained in each 
Post of the Provost Guards guarding the 
piers and docks, in the Eagle Hut, and 
the huts and club rooms of the Y. M. C. 
A., the K. of C.,,.and Y. M. H. A. all 
over the city, also in the Red Cross sta- 
tion rooms, and Motor Corps depots. 

Hospitals have been supplied through 
the Army and Navy Y. M.C. A. Gifts 
and purchases of books, scrap books, and 
magazines, have been sent to the Hos- 
pital Ship Comfort. 

Fifty-one large camps are being~ sup- 
plied, and 700 small ones with libraries 
of from 25 to 1,000 books. 

Libraries have been sent to Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, Bermuda, Porto 
Rico, and other foreign camps, in spite 
of the many difficulties of transportation. 
They were sent to the Mexican border, 
Alaska and Siberia, to Russia and the 
Philippines, as well as France and Italy, 
by Red Cross tonnage. 

Since demobilization, vocational books 
have been called for, and the educational 
program of the Army has created a de- 
mand for educational books. Libraries 
of this character have been sent to Y. M. 
C. A. huts and teaching centers, to the 
number of 500 libraries of about 500 
volumes each. 

Mr Stevens of the Pratt Institute free 
library told of the difficulties in estab- 
lishing the library at Camp Merritt last 
winter where the library had no build- 
ing of its own or furniture. After much 
delay Mr Stevens himself hired work- 
men by the day to undertake the task, 
which thereafter moved swiftly. 

Caroline Jones, hospital librarian at 
Base hospital No. 1, described her work 
as the gayest, liveliest and most interest- 
ing months of her life. “We are not 
educating the boys,” said Miss Jones. 
“On the contrary, we will have to-work 
hard to live up to the ideals which they 
are bringing back with them from the 
experience through which they have 

one.” 

Miss Galloway, librarian of Pelham 
Bay naval station, said that she went 
there first to organize a hospital library, 
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but finding only 20 patients and few 
books, she began to look about to see 
what work could be found. She first 
established a library in a corner of the 
Y.M.C. A. huts, but as these were noisy 
places in which to read she finally went 
to the commander with a request for a 
building that should have a quiet reading 
room and easy chairs. The request was 
granted and a library was built with 
ample provision for the men and pleas- 
ant quarters for the librarian. In one 
month 6,000 technical books were placed 
at the disposal of the readers. 

Susan A, Hutchinson, of the Brooklyn 
Institute museum, said that museums 
had suffered by the depletion of their 
staffs for war work. Museum men had 
taken an active part in the service, one 
taking up the work with homing pigeons, 
another making a special study of the use 
of helmets and armor in this war, others 
studying methods of ridding the trenches 
of rats, investigating uses of whale, 
shark and various fish products, and still 
others were called into the forestry serv- 
ice, and sent over to obtain lumber from 
French forests. 

The Metropolitan museum carried on 
an active campaign of publicity, inviting 
men in uniform to meet there at 2 p. m. 
daily to be shown the collections. 

The Museum of Natural History sup- 
plied lectures for Y. M. C. A. encamp- 
ments and prepared many slides. 

The Brooklyn museum raised $1,000 
for a War Fund: through admission 
charged to the Zuloaga exhibition. A 
special work has been with Saturday 
afternoon parties of sailors sent from the 
Naval Y. M. C. A. These were shown 
through the Museum and then served 
with coffee and sandwiches, the assist- 
ants thus having an opportunity to talk 
with the men and find out what collec- 
tions interested them most. The colonial 
furniture, taxidermy shop, Anisfeld col- 
lection, and the natural history groups 
were the most popular. That the boys 
really became interested was shown by 
the fact that over 700 had come to the 
museum parties, many of them coming 


again and again. Epirn H. Joun, 
Secretary. 
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Puget Sound— The fifth semi-annual 
meeting of the Puget Sound library 
club was held at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, on the afternoon 
and evening of December 27. The ad- 
dress of the afternoon was given by 
the president, Charles H. Compton, 
acting librarian of the Seattle public 
library. The subject of the address 
was the future of library work as af- 
fected by the war. Lessons were 
drawn from the A. L. A. War Service 
and wonderful opportunities for future 
work were pointed out. The paper 
provoked a spirited discussion. Mr 
Compton suggested that the American 
Library Association should act as 
agent for the purchase of books for 
libraries just as the A. L. A. War Sei - 
ice is handling book purchases for all 
camp libraries. The principal argu- 
ments in favor of this plan are: 1) 
Greater discounts due to collective 
buying; 2) Expert book selection espe- 
cially as an aid to small libraries; 3) 
It would offer a convenient way of sup- 
plying printed catalog cards with book 
shipments. 

Two papers were given at the even- 
ing session. Miss Agnes Hansen spoke 
of library work with foreigners, based 
upon her own work in the Seattle pub- 
lic library; Carl J. Smith discussed the 
importance of Americanizing the for- 
eigner as a part of the program of 
democracy. 

Rhode Island—The fall meeting of the 
Rhode Island library association was 
held December 9, 1918, in Providence. 
The opening session was devoted to 
business. 

A letter from Henry N. Sanborn, li- 
brarian of the Bridgeport public li- 
brary, was read asking to have the at- 
tention of the association called to the 
New England association of school 
librarians and the plan that this asso- 
ciation has to give publicity to the need 
for, and to push legislation to the end 
that we may have adequate equipment 
and trained workers in the school li- 
braries thruout New England, par- 
ticularly the high school libraries. The 
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committee appointed for Rhode Island 
was as follows: 

Walter E. Ranger, commissioner for 
public schools for Rhode Island; Wil- 
liam H. Eddy, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Providence; Alfred J. 
Maryott, principal of East Providence 
high school; Clarence W. Bosworth, 
principal of Cranston high school; 
Mary E. Robbins, director of library 
training, Rhode Island normal school. 

Mr Foster read the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted: 

Resolved. That the Rhode Island library 
association recognizes with gratification the 
establishment of a library training course at 
the State normal school, under a competent 
director. 

Resolved, That the attention of the State 
board of education be directed to the need 
for a high standard of library equipment 
and service in the work of the schools of 
the state, and particularly of high school 
libraries whenever practicable, thus partici- 
pating in a movement which is now becom- 
ing general thruout the United States. 

Attention was called to the Book 
Review conferences which will be held 
on‘the second Saturday of each month 
beginning January 11 in the Bookshop 
for boys and girls, Boston. Those who 
desire to join the Association should 
send their names to Miss Bates, libra- 
rian, High school, Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. 

Harry L. Koopman offered resolu- 
tions in memory of Mrs Anna P. Chase 
Mowry, who served as librarian of the 
Manville public library for over 40 
years. 

Mrs W. E. Babcock, of the Elmwood 
library, outlined the growth of her li- 
brary. 

Miss Mary E. Robbins gave a brief 
outline of the training course now of- 
fered at the Rhode Island’ normal 
school. 

The afternoon session opened with 
singing. AmEy C. WILBUR, 

Recorder. 


High school librarians’ association 
The high school librarians of New 
York City held their regular meeting 
in the library of the Washington Ir- 
ving high school, on December 11. The 
speaker was Dr George Smith of the 





Ae, late author. 
‘Y “Canadian Stories” 


New York City board of examiners, 
who. gave an address on the educa- 
tional value of extensive reading. He 
emphasized the importance of the high 
school librarian whose personality 
could interest the student in good read- 
ing. KaTHARINE M. CHRISTOPHER, 
Secretary. 





Interesting Things in Print 

The Delaware state council of de- 
fense has issued a pamphlet on Ameri- 
canization. It is a survey of conditions 
as they exist in Delaware, and merely 
indicates the beginnings, the funda- 
mental principles and policies that 
must underlie the efforts ahead of us. 
The practical solution is not set forth 
for this large problem, but it offers 
suggestions that may help workers in 
other states. 


“Fra Prerien” is the title of a book 
published by the Danish Book Con- 
cern, Cedar Falls, Iowa. The author 
is Carl Hansen, whose stories and 
sketches of emigrant life in the nearer 
West have been widely read. The 
above named book contains a drama, 
“Victor,” some short stories and 
poems, collected and edited after the 
author’s death by J. Christian Bay, of 
the John Crerar library. Mr Bay also 
contributes to the volume a biography 


is the title of an 
interesting little book by George Lles. 
These tales are so real in tone and the 
book so full of local color that the 
reader feels that the author must actu- 
ally have known the characters person- 
ally. It is quite probable that Mon- 
treal residents will have much interest 
in trying to solve the true identity of 
some of them. The last contribution, 
“Choosing Books,” a lecture delivered 
at Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
gives some excellent ideas on what is 
interesting reading for young people. 
The author pays a tribute of gratitude 
to an old friend, a librarian, who once 
recommended to him a “balanced 
ration” in books, and advised against 
“nothing but invention and discovery.” 


Public 


Library Schools 
California state library school © 

Two lines of work taken up in De- 
cember were the lectures on California 
library law given by Miss Eddy, and 
the lectures on publishers given by Mr 
Ferguson. 

Just before the holidays, bibliog- 
raphy subjects were selected by the 
students. Many of the subjects deal 
with the war and its effect. 

On December 19th, Dr Edwin H. 
Snyder, commissioner of vocational 
education of California, gave a talk on 
vocational education as planned and 
carried out in the schools of the state. 

The class has organized with Kath- 
erine Kellogg as president and Mar- 
guerite Ryan, as secretary-treasurer. 

Edith Edinburg, California state library, 
18, has resigned her position as assistant in 
the San Bernardino county free library, San 
Bernardino, to accept a similar position in 
the Siskiyou county free library, Yreka. 

Mrs Ruth Beard McDowell, Colifornia 
state library, 14, has resigned her position 
as assistant in the Sutro branch of the Cali- 
fornia state library, San Francisco. 

Algeline Marlow, California state library, 
18, is acting as temporary assistant in the 
Ventura county free library, Ventura. 

Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

Margaret Baxter Carnegie, certifi- 
cate 1914, has received her appoint- 
ment as a canteen worker for the 
Y. M. C. A. and is now on her way to 
France. 

Helen Marjorie Beal, certificate 1913, 
is librarian of the Oneida Community 
library, Kenwood, N. Y. 

Mary Robinson Moorhead, certifi- 
cate 1914, was appointed teacher-li- 
brarian of the Allegheny high school in 
December, 1918. 

Maude Imogene Shaw, certificate 
1915, began work as assistant in the 
Public library of Utica, N. Y., on Janu- 
ary 2, 1919. 

Eleanor Sibley, certificate 1916, re- 
signed her position in the children’s de- 
partment of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary, to become assistant teacher-li- 
brarian in the Schenley high school, 
Jan. 2, 1919. 

Mabel Clare True, special certificate 
1917, has been appointed head of the 
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children’s department, Public library, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Marie Elizabeth Wallace, diploma 
1914, resigned her position as children’s 
librarian, Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh in December, 1918, to accept a 
position with the Spang, Chalfant Com- 
pany, Etna, Pa. 

Sarai C. N. Boyze, 
Principal. 
Los Angeles public library 

The Los Angeles library school 
is preparing an Americanization ex- 
hibit for the meeting of the sixth dis- 
trict of the California library associa- 
tion to be held in February. The na- 
tionality map of Los Angeles, made 
under the direction of the library and 
the state immigration commission, the 
triptych made for the Liberty Fair ex- 
hibit and other posters showing the 
library’s work with foreigners, will be 
used as a background for a collection 
of books and pamphlets with bibliog- 
raphies listing the best texts for for- 
eigners learning English, the best sim- 
ple civics books, and autobiographies 
which picture the immigrants’ attitude 
toward America. 

To aid the California war history 
commission in its collection of material 
relating to state war activities arrange- 
ments have been made for the students 
to index certain periodicals under the 
direction of Miss Cooley of the refer- 
ence department. 

Special lectures during the month 
were given by Clara Vostrovsky Win- 
low, who spoke on the development 
of the Czecho-Slovak republic, and 
Faith Smith, who described the work 
of the Chicago public library. 

Edna Osgood, Class of 1918, has 
been appointed assistant in the San 
Bernardino county free library. 


New York public library 

Recent lecture series includes one on 
general administrative topics given by 
F. F. Hopper, chief of the circulation 
department of the New York public li- 
brary ; and one on school library work, 
the contributors to which are Mary E. 
Hall, librarian of the Girls’ high school, 
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Brooklyn, Marie A. Newberry of the 
school faculty, Mabel Williams, assist- 
ant supervisor of children’s work in the 
New York public library, and Rebecca 
Rankin, assistant in the Municipal ref- 
erence branch of the New York public 
library. An illustrated lecture on the 
graphic presentation of statistics was 
delivered on December 17 by T. R. 
Robinson. 

Additions to the list of former stu- 
dents now in war service, include one 
man in the United States Army, two 
women in active work overseas, and 
one person connected with a govern- 
ment department directly engaged in 
war work. This brings the total to 51. 

R. W. G. Vail has resumed his duties 
as president of the alumni association, 
having been released from army serv- 
ice and having returned to his position 
in the information division of the New 
York public library. 

The period of field work for the reg- 
ular students will begin on Monday, 
February 3, and extend through Sat- 
urday, March 1. 


Florence Colfax Bell, ’12-13, has accepted 
a position as librarian and file clerk in the 
U. S. Bureau of efficiency, Washington, D. C. 
Katharine Margaret Christopher, °12-14, 
has resigned her position as librarian of the 
Julia Richman high school, New York City, 
to become librarian in the office department 
of the National board of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian association, New York City. 
Edith Gantt, ’16-18, has left the circulation 
department of the New York public library 
to become librarian of the Congress branch 
of the New Haven, Conn., public library. 
Helen Hamilton Janeway, ’16-18, now as- 
sistant in the Girls’ high school library, 
Brooklyn, has been appointed librarian of 
the New Rochelle, N. Y., high school. 
Sophia Josephine Lammers, ’11-12, refer- 
ence librarian of the University of Nebraska 
library, is now in the service of the U. S. 
Marine corps, holding the rank of sergeant. 
Mary Jay Schieffelin, ’17-18, has sailed for 
France for service with the Y. M. C. A. 
Mignon Rosa Tyler, 713-14, was married 
on September 12, 1918, to J. Clifton Bryant 
at Los Angeles. Mr. Bryant fell a victim to 
the influenza epidemic when it reached thé 
Pacific coast, his death occurring within a 
few months after his marriage. 
Elizabeth Trumbull Williams, ’13-15, is 


with the canteen service of the Y. M. C. A. 
in France. 
Ernest J. REECE, 


Principal. 


New York state library 

Students from both classes have or- 
ganized an informal club, under the 
leadership of Mr Wyer, for reading 
and discussing modern poetry. Mem- 
bership is voluntary and the club dis- 
cussion quite distinct from the regular 
school work. 


Summer session 


The New York State library school 
will give a continuous summer session 
of six weeks from June 4 to July 16. 
The course will be general, including 
Cataloging and Subject Headings, 
Government Documents, Reference, 
Bibliography and a series of discus- 
sions on Book Selection. Other spe- 
cial subjects, such as Bookbinding and 
repair, Book ordering, etc., will be 
treated in one or more lectures. A spe- 
cial attempt will be made to touch di- 
rectly the problems of social adjust- 
ment which are likely to arise from the 
war and their relation to the libraries 
of the country. Their specific applica- 
tion to book selection, reference and 
other phases of library use will be con- 
stantly kept in mind throughout the 
course. 

Several specialists have already 
promised to speak to the summer ses- 
sion. These special lectures and dis- 
cussions will, for the most part, be sys- 
tematically grouped in the last two 
weeks of the course (July 1-16) and 
library workers who have already at- 
tended the summer session or who are 
unable to attend for the entire six 
weeks may attend this part of the 
course as auditors. 

A special circular of information will 
be issued. This, with any other infor- 
mation concerning the session can be 
obtained by addressing, The Registrar, 
New York State library school, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Mary N. Baker, ’10-11, has been appointed 
librarian of the U. S. Debarkation hospital, 
No. 1, at Ellis Island. 

Katherine B, Judson, ’04-05, has left the 
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government service to become head cata- 
loger of the Western Reserve historical 
society, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mildred H. Lawson, B. L. S., 715, has 
been transferred to the library at Camp 
Mills, N. Y., as first assistant. 

T. C. Tai, B. L. S., 18, has been elected 
departmental editor of the current literature 
section of the Chinese Student’s Monthly. 

Ruth E. Thompson, 713-14, has left her 
position in Denver public library and is in 
the circulation department of the Los 
Angeles public library. 

Helen Treat, 17, has accepted a position 
in the Department of Agriculture library in 
Washington. 

Ruth Wallace, ’13-14, has resigned as head 
cataloger of the Evansville, Ind., public 
library to become head of the order de- 
partment of the Indianapolis, Ind., public 


library. 
F. K. WALTER. 


Pratt Institute 
During the past month there have 


been the following changes: 

Inez E. Benedict, ’18, formerly children’s 
librarian at the Public library of Eveleth, 
Minn., went to the Missouri state commis- 
sion on February 1, to take charge of travel- 
ing libraries. 

Mrs Emile P. Chichester, ’18, formerly in 
the office of the Community councils of New 
York, has been made assistant. branch libra- 
rian of the Pacific branch of the Brooklyn 
public library. : 

Adria A. Hutchinson, ’17, who has been 
working in the Ordnance department in 
Washington during the war, has been made 
assistant in the A. L. A. Dispatch office in 
Charleston, S. C. 

Ada M. McCormick, municipal reference 
librarian of the Cleveland public library, was 
married to William C. Mosher in October. 
Mrs Mosher’s address is 94 Grove Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Lillias P. Nichols, ’16, has resigned as 
assistant in the Public library of Mason 
City, Iowa, to come to the staff of the Pratt 
institute free library. 

Ina Rankin, ’09, has resigned her position 
as indexer in the International health board 
of the Rockefeller foundation to accept that 
of assistant in the library of Debarkation 
hospital, No. 5. 

Province of Ontario 

The Ontario library school, which 
was held from September 9 to Novem- 
ber 9, 1918, was a great success not- 
withstanding interruptions due to sick- 
ness and influenza. Mr Carson, in- 
spector of libraries and director of the 
school, was able to complete success- 
fully all the courses he had planned. 
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Dr Cody, recently elected Minister of 
education, addressed the school at the 
closing session. It was cheerful to 
those who had labored long and hard 
in library work to hear Dr Cody speak 
in such an enthusiastic manner of the 
great work which libraries have done 
for the soldiers, and he also said that 
in the work of reconstruction, there 
was even greater work, in the doing of 
which, libraries will be helped by the 
government. 


Simmons college 


The Christmas vacation was _ re- 
duced to one week this year to make 
up for lost time in October when the 
college was under the ban. The end 
of the first term has also been post- 
poned a week to February 10, 1919, 

Most of the visits to libraries, and 
the lectures by noted visitors from the 
library world, which are usually dis- 
tributed throughout the year, will be 
concentrated in the second term. 

Sidney Chase, himself an illustrator, 
and a pupil of Howard Pyle, spoke on 
December 30, 1918, on the subject 
“Modern illustrators and the process 
of illustration,” a topic in which he 
combined delightfully the description 
of technical processes, with personal 
reminiscences of the famous group in- 
spired by Howard Pyle. 

It has been the custom in planning 
the curriculum to give the full course 
in classification in the sophomore 
year, while the other library science 
courses followed in later years. Next 
term a modification will be introduced 
of making the sophomore course a 
rather general elementary course, in- 
cluding enough of the main principles 
and methods of classification, order, ac- 
cession, loan, etc., to give an idea of 
the correlation of the departments of li- 
brary work, and to enable the students 
to do practical work in libraries during 
the summer vacation. 

Advanced courses in classification 
and library economy will follow in the 
later years of the course. 

There have been several applications 
for admission at the beginning of the 
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second term, in response to the state- 
ment that courses had been planned 
which would permit a college gradu- 
ate, who could offer typewriting, to en- 
ter at that time, completing practically 
the. full course by February, 1920. 
Heretofore, tho several persons have 
entered for partial work in February, 
it has been necessary to stay in resi- 
dence a year and a half to complete 
the course. It has seemed to the 
school that there was a service to be 
performed in making it possible to en- 
ter and finish in February, when usu- 
ally employers have difficulty in get- 
ting library school graduates for be- 
ginning positions, as all schools gradu- 
ate in June. If there is sufficient re- 
sponse the plan will probably be con- 
tinued permanently. 

The School learned with deep regret of 
the death on November 7, 1918, in Seattle, 
Washington, from Spanish influenza of Mrs 
Pauline (Potter) Homer, Simmons 713, who 
before her marriage was a valued member 
of the staff of the University of Oregon 
library. 

Positions 

Elizabeth Downes, 17, assistant, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology library, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Alice Humiston, ’10-11, alumni recorder, 
Dartmouth college, Hanover, N. H. 

Esther Kingsbury, ’16, who took the nurs- 
ing course at Vassar this summer and was 
for several months in the Massachusetts 
general hospital, has accepted a position in 
the issue department of the Brookline public 
library. we 

Lillian Nisbet, ’14, Yeowoman, District 
supply office, U. S. Navy, Boston, Mass. 

Margaret Nottingham, 718, has transferred 
to the Mails and Files section, Ports and 
Harbors Facilities commission, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Nell Paschal, 18, has transferred to the 
Mails and Files section, Ports and Harbors 
Facilities commission, Washington, D. C. 

Minnie Pert, ’14-15, cataloger, Harvard col- 
lege library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Marriages 

Annie Rogers Cross Fennell, ’15, was 
married to Luther Roy Putney, November 
28, 1918. 

Elizabeth Fowler, ’14, was married to Her- 
bert Percy Arnold in November, 1918. 


June RicHarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 
Western Reserve university 
During December two visiting lec- 
turers brought messages of great in* 
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terest to the students. Joseph L. 
Wheeler, librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Youngstown, Ohio, spoke on 
“Some sby- products of Library War 
service,” discussing the series of book- 
lists which are being compiled under 
his supervision to be issued jointly by 
the A. L. A. and the U. S. Bureau of 
education. These are in the form of 
pamphlets giving a popular presenta- 
tion of the subject with inclusion in the 
text of best books on the subject; the 
subjects being chosen chiefly with the 
interests of men returning from service 
in mind. 

George B. Utley, secretary of the 
ie oe a , gave the students a charac- 
terization of the many interests 7 
have been touched by the A. L. A. 
Library War Service, which hee 
given the organization a place and in- 
fluence it would have taken it many 
years to achieve under normal condi- 
tions. 

The election of Miss Linda A. East- 
man as librarian of the Cleveland pub- 
lic library brings satisfaction to all 
Western Reserve graduates and former 
students. Miss Eastman has given a 
course in Library Administration each 
year since the founding of the school 
in 1904 and will continue her connec- 
tion with the school. 

Recent changes in position are as 
follows 

Martha Wilson, ’05, supervisor of 
high schools and smaller branches, 
Cleveland public library. 

Blanche C. Coveny, ’14, assistant, 
circulation department, Los Angeles 
public library. 

The following marriages have been 
announced: 

Ruby M. Allen, 712, to Frederick 
Gove Jones, Norfolk, Va. 

Eva M. Morris, 712, to Robert E. 
Baker, Cleveland, Ohio. 


University of Wisconsin 


Changes in the staff include a leave 
of absence to Miss Bascom, whose 
course in book selection is being con- 
ducted by Miss Hazeltine, assisted by 
Anna G. Birge. Miss Merrill has the 
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library economy, trade bibliography, 
book ordering and related subjects. 

Professor Bleyer, chairman of the 
course in journalism, lectured on 
“Reading the days’ news.” G. H. Stew- 
art, of the Political science department, 
gave a series of lectures on “Modern 
European politics.” Mr Dudgeon 
talked on “War library service.” Pro- 
fessor Gardner’s lecture on “Business 
letters” served as an introduction to 
the course in library economy. 

The students were privileged to at- 
tend the open sessions of the League 
to enforce peace. They heard Ex-Pres- 
ident Taft, President A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Hamilton Holt, and others. 

Special lectures of the month in- 
cluded: “Our inheritance,” by Miss 
Ahern, editor of Pustic Lrpraries; “The 
Avenue of the Allies,” by Richard C. 
Hughes; “City Government,” by Pro- 
fessor Ford H. MacGregor; “Historical 
Sources,” by Dr M. M. Quaife. 

Lord Charnwood’s lecture on “Abra- 
ham Lincoln,’ Ambassador Morgen- 
thau’s address on “Turkey and world 
peace,” and Dr Bostwick’s setting forth 
of “The library and the locality,” were 
given in December. The course in li- 
brary extension was continued by a 
lecture on Business men’s organiza- 
tions” by Mr Burt Williams of Madi- 
son. 

Mrs Thorne-Thomsen gave a course 
of four lectures on story telling in Jan- 
uary and supervised one _ practice 
period in story telling. 

“War. libraries and allied studies,” 
by Theodore W. Koch, is a gathering 
together of the author’s articles on 
various phases of war library service, 
chiefly overseas, both British and 
American. These, together with the 
addition of several heretofore unpub- 
lished studies, present a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the library 
activities of. the great war. 

Alumni 

Malvina C. Clausen, ’12, has resigned as 
librarian of the Farnsworth public library, 
Oconto, Wis., to accept the position as 
librarian of the Oshkosh normal school. 


Valeria Easton, ’14, has been appointed 
hospital librarian at Camp Shelby, Miss. 


Gretchen Flower, ’10, has been appointed 
first assistant in the Tulare county library, 
Visalia, Cal. 

Doris Greene, ’1l, is assistant cataloger 
in the library of the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 

Grace E. Howard, 717, resigned as as- 
sistant in the Pottsville, Pa., public library 
to accept a position in the lending depart- 
ment of the Buffalo public library. 

Leila A. Janes, 713, has been chosen as 
librarian of the Fond du Lac, Wis., public 
library. 

Agnes King, ’14, has returned to the Kan- 
sas state normal school, Emporia, in charge 
of reference work and teaching courses in 
library methods and children’s literature, 
after a year in the Finance and accounting 
division of the Bureau of ordnance at Wash- 
ington, 

Mrs Elizabeth S. Koelker, ’13, has been 
appointed hospital librarian at Camp Wads- 
worth, S. C 

Georgia Lutkemeyer, ’14, is now assistant 
in: the A. LL. Border traveling library 
service at San Antonio, Texas. 

Mary Louise Marshall, ’14, has resigned 
as librarian of Wheeler library, Southern 
Illinois state normal university, to become 
head cataloger of the Kalamazoo, Mich., 
public library. 

Mrs Eugenia Marshall Rainey, ’09, who 
returned to a position on the staff of the St. 
Louis public library when her husband went 
to France, resigned September 1, to become 
Junior field secretary with the American 
Red Cross of the Southwestern division. 
She traveled in Texas, with Dallas as head- 
quarters, until the middle of November, 
when she came to the division office in St. 
Louis as assistant to the director. 

Mrs Anne Kjellgren Ralston, 714, died of 
influenza. During her husband’s period of 
service with the A. E. F. she had accepted 
her former post as high school librarian at 
Rockford, Ill. She ranked as one of the 
most successful graduates of the school. 

Julia C. Stockett, ’14, succeeds Cornelia 
Marvin in charge of A. L. A. Border travel- 
ing library service at El Paso, Texas. 





Librarians who have difficulty in find- 
ing the new worth-while books for chil- 
dren will find help in the December 
Bookman. Annie Carroll Moore gives 
a delightful summary of “The children’s 
holiday books of 1918.” 

The City library association of 
Springfield, Mass., has issued a well 
arranged list of the President’s 14 
peace points. Each point is quoted and 
underneath is given a brief list of books 
in which material is to be found on that 
particular point. 
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News From the Field 
East 

Alice G. White, for eight years libra- 
rian of the Thomas Crane _ public 
library at Quincy, Mass., and for many 
years connected with the institution 
prior to being made librarian, died at 
her home December 29, 1918, following 
a short illness. 

Some very good advertising for the 
technical room of the Public library of 
Bridgeport, Conn., appeared in a 
Bridgeport newspaper, accompanied 
by a cut of the room. The department 
contains about 5000 volumes on Ap- 
plied Science and about 60 technical 
periodicals. The librarian, Henry N. 
Sanborn, is making a study of the pos- 
sibilities in this room and is adding 
many books and pamphlets. Nearly 
100 books a day are issued from this 
one room and there is an increasing 
demand. 

An encouraging feature of the work 
is the attitude of the business men of 
the city toward the department. In 
some instances, men have posted no- 
‘tices in their places of business call- 
ing the attention of their employes to 
the fact that such a department had 
been opened and asking them to pat- 
ronize it freely to meet their needs. Mr 
Sanborn also plans to ask some other 
business representatives. of the city to 
do this and to ask them to submit lists 
of books which, from their own knowl- 
edge of the particular requirements of 
their men, will be valuable to them. 

Central Atlantic 

Franklin F. Hopper has been appoint- 
ed chief of the circulation department of 
the New York public library, beginning 
January 1, in place of Benjamin Adams, 
resigned. 

Lieut. Edmund L. Pearson secured his 
release from the U. S. Army in Decem- 
ber and returned to his post as editor of 
publications in the New York public li- 
brary on December 28. 

Keyes D. Metcalf, Library school, 
New York public library, 1914, has been 
transferred from the position of chief 
of the book stacks in the New York pub- 


lic library to be executive assistant in the 
office of the director. 

Rebecca B. Rankin, executive assist- 
ant in the office of the director of the 
New York public library, was transferred 
on January 1 to the Municipal reference 
branch as first assistant, in place of W. N. 
Seaver, who thas resigned to go into 
A. L. A. war work. 

Central 

Katherine Pierce of the Public li- 
brary, Cedar Rapids, Ia., has resigned 
her position to accept a similar one in 
the West. 

Nellie M. Blaisdell, assistant in the 
Public library, Oshkosh, Wis., was re- 
cently married to Albert L. Anderson. 
She has resigned her position. 


Miss Grace Rose who has been in 
charge of the library at Camp Bowie, 
Fort Worth, Texas, has resumed her 
duties as librarian at the Davenport li- 
brary. 

Jessie Logan, recently of the Man- 
chester, Ind., public library, has accept- 
ed a position in the Logansport public 
library in charge of the branch library 
circulation department. 

The Detroit Library Service has re- 
cently printed a short list on training 
for Seascoutship, intended to interest 
boys in seamanship and navigation. 

Adam Strohm, librarian of the De- 
troit public library, and Clarence M. 
Burton, city historiographer, have been 
designated by Governor Sleeper to 
compile a history of Detroiters in the 
war. 

The University of Illinois library 
school made the annual inspection visit 
to libraries, book stores, and binders in 
Chicago and vicinity, January 6-10, 
with Ethel Bond and Florence R. Cur- 
tis of the faculty in charge. 

Dr Thomas K. Davis of Wooster, 
Ohio, formerly a clergyman, died at 
his home in Wooster, Tuesday, De- 
cember 24. Dr Davis, who was 93 
years old, has been librarian at Woos- 
ter university for many years, and he 
was partially engaged in this work up 
to the time of his death, 
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The Dayton public library has re- 
cently exhibited a remarkable collec- 
tion of French war posters. The li- 
brarian, Electra C. Doran, has also se- 
cured the loan of a well selected collec- 
tion of American war posters, which 
will be shown at the close of the French 
exhibit. 


In Akron, O., a movement to estab- 
lish a County library under the direc- 
tion of the county commissioners and 
supported by county taxes is being 
urged. This library, under the state 
law, would probably result in turning 
over the Akron city library to a county 
board and the establishment of 
branches over the county. 


The school paper, Red and White, 
issued by the Lake View high school, 
Chicago, has a library page edited by 
a student who contemplates library 
work as a profession and is now a 
member of the library practice course. 
In the December number Margaret 
Ely, the librarian, contributes an ar- 
ticle on “Librarianship as a profes- 
sion.” 


Eva Cloud Taylor, librarian of the 
Public library, Kewanee, IIl., will con- 


duct a class in children’s literature.- 


She has for several years been a spe- 
cial lecturer on children’s literature at 
the University of Illinois library school 
and the work given in Kewanee will 
be the same. The lecture will be sup- 
plemented by exhibits of children’s 
books from the juvenile department of 
the library. The course is open to the 
public. 


Cleveland has inaugurated a “Save a 
bale of paper” campaign as a memorial 
to Mr Brett. 

Waste paper will be salvaged and 
the money turned into books for sol- 
diers, camp hospital, and school libra- 
ries. This work was begun by Mr 
Brett and Miss Eastman, and will now 
be continued by a committee of 50. 
The city has been divided into districts 
for a general collection and the schools 
will codperate in the collection of pa- 


per. 


Attractive posters, circulars, dodg- 
ers, and press publicity are all being 
used to advertise the project. 

The memorial book plate designed 
by Charles B. Falls, for books con- 
tributed in Cleveland for soldiers and 
sailors and as a memorial for Mr Brett, 
will also be used in the books pur- 
chased with the funds derived from the 
salvage of paper. 

South 

The Carnegie library of Oklahoma 
City has outgrown its $6000 appropri- 
ation. The opinion is generally ex- 
pressed among the city commissioners 
that the time is near when the city will 
have to vote another ten per cent tax, 
or $12,000 a year, for maintaining the 
library. 


The trustees of the Public library, 
Greenville, South Carolina, are about 
to begin a new building. The sum of 
$25,000 contributed by the Carnegie 
corporation will be used to construct 
the first section of a larger building, 
the remainder of which will be built 
later when additional money is available. 


The Public library of Tampa, Fla., 
has placed in effect several new rules 
regarding the borrowing of books. 
Heretofore adult cards have limited 
the borrowers to one book of fiction at 
a time; now they may take two books 
of fiction simultaneously. Children’s 
cards, however, will still entitle the 
holder to but one book at a time. Resi- 
dents of other incorporated towns may 
now borrow books from the Tampa 
library by paying $5 a year. 

W. S. Wilson, Legislative reference 
librarian and secretary of the State 
Council of Defense for North Carolina, 
died at Raleigh, December 18, 1918, as a 
result of influenza complications. Sin- 
cere regret is expressed for the loss of 
Mr Wilson, as he was a very able man. 
He had developed the legislative refer- 
ence work to a high degree and from 
year to year had added to its power to 
serve the state. Col J. Bryan Grimes, 
Secretary of State, said of him that “he 
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was the best equipped man in the state 
for the position.” 

Of his work for the Council of De- 
fense, it is said that his whole heart was 
wrapped up in helping North Carolina to 
do its full share in winning the war. 

Frank Kavanaugh, of the Kentucky 
state library, considers that the most 
important function of the state libra- 
rian is “to keep in unbroken continu- 
ity the records of the commonwealth.” 


This has been accomplished in a re- 


markable degree in Kentucky, as is 
shown in a recent report. 

Notwithstanding fire destroyed state 
buildings in the early days of the Com- 
monwealth, the documentary records 
of Kentucky are complete. In addi- 
tion, the best collection of Kentucky 
histories, biography, fiction, and 
poetry, including all the county histo- 
ries, is to be found in the State li- 
brary, and complete bound newapaper 
files back to 1830. 

West 

A Carnegie library proposition for In- 
dependence, Kan., is being considered by 
a citizens’ committee. The city council 
has expressed itself as being in favor of 
paying its share of the maintenance of 
the library. This cost will be divided be- 
tween the city council and the board of 
education. 

The biennial report of the Public 
library commission of South Dakota 
shows a steady development in the library 


interests of the state. Young people’s 


libraries of 20 v. each have been added 
to the traveling libraries, a Jarge number 
of agricultural books have been added to 
the reference collection and groups of 15 
are sent out under the same rules as 
other traveling libraries, Fifty new trav- 
eling library stations have been added. 
Circulation of reference books has in- 
creased 2415 vy. A war library fund of 
$9,422.56 was collected in the state, and 
28,164 v. for soldiers and sailors. W. H. 
Powers of the commission served as 
camp librarian at both Camp Cody and 
Camp Funston. 

Vigorous publicity work has been car- 
ried on both through speaking before 
various associations and organizations, as 





well as special exhibits at several meet- 
ings. A series of talks on “Children’s 
Literature” and “Library Methods” has 
been given at nine institutes. 

Hawaiian Islands 

Honolulu possesses excellent library 
facilities. The Library of Hawaii (Car- 
negie) is supplemented by a number 
of high-grade technical libraries, such 
as those of the Bishop museum, Sugar 
planters’ experiment station, Agricul- 
tural experiment station, College of 
Hawaii, Hawaiian historical society, 
and Engineering society. All the stan- 
dard general and technical periodicals 
are on file in the several libraries. 

Canada 

Agnes Lancefield, head of the River- 
dale library, one of the regional 
branches of the Toronto public library, 
has accepted the position of librarian 
of the Public library at Windsor, Ont. 

Foreign 

The last report of the Public libraries 
of Waterloo - with - Seaforth, England, 
covers two years’ work. The age limit 
for children has been abolished and fines 
have been reduced. The Popular lec- 
tures which had become self-supporting 
after nine seasons were discontinued for 
the period of the war. Lighting restric- 
tions necessitated closing the libraries 
shortly after sunset, during the winter 
months. Appeals were made for litera- 
ture for the camps and for the navy and 
gifts forwarded. Statistics have been 
tabulated according to a_ standardized 
form suggested by the Library associa- 
tion. 

The circulation in 1916-17 was 62,063; 
in 1917-18, 71,876, showing an increase 
notwithstanding war conditions. There 
were 12,390 v. on hand in 1916-17, 12,487 
v. in 1917-18. Total income £736 in 
1916-17, £785 in 1917-18. 





Wanted—Experienced librarian with 
adequate training for position of first 
assistant in circulation department of 
a large public library on Pacific Coast. 
Salary $100 a month. Address, S. W. 
McKee, 440 Pacific Electric Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


